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FRANK LAFORGE 


Three artists who have studied under 
his direction for long periods of time 


WALTER CASSEL of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who is 
starring in the ‘Desert Song" 
after a heavy season of concerts. 


LAFORGE—BERUMEN STUDIOS 


1100 Park Avenue, New York 28, New York * Phone AT 9-7470 


Leacher of Singing 


Presents 





MARIE POWERS, who has made one of the 
greatest sensations of recent years in the ae 
"Medium" still running at the Ethel Barrymore a IT 
Theatre in New York City. } 





THOMAS HAYWARD of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who has made three guest per- 
formances with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera Company after a heavy 
season at the Metropolitan. 








FRANK LAFORGE in an in- 
formal pose with Peggy in the 
garden of his home. 
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Salzburg Fete Lacks 


Former Lustre 


New Opera, Danton’s Death, by 
von Einem, Creates Interest But 
Other Events Do Not Measure Up 
to Old Standard 


By H. C. Rossins-LANDON 


SALZBURG 
‘THOUGH carried out on the biggest scale 
since before the war, the 1947 Salzburg 
Festival was in many ways a ghost of its for- 
mer self. This was not entirely due to the pres- 
ent economic chaos in Austria but more directly, 
perhaps, to bad organization on the part of the 
festival authorities. Scarcely a single concert 
program remained unchanged and often it was 
not till 10 minutes before a concert that the 
iudience knew what it was about to hear. Art- 
ists were scheduled that never appeared; other 
artists appeared that never were scheduled. 

The greater proportion of the festival concerts 
was directed by distinctly second rate musicians 
and the whole series, once so admirable, was 
transformed into a sentimental and reactionary 
succession of events whose main inspiration is 
to cling to a past glory that cannot be recap- 
tured unless the basic structure of the entire 
festival is properly reorganized to meet present- 
day musical problems. The fact that the man- 
agement chose to give the world premiere of 
Dantons Tod, by Gottfried von Einem is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction, but in all 
fairness it must be said that the Salzburg Fes- 
tival contributes very little to the advancement 
of music in postwar Europe. 

Besides Jedermann and another play, Poti- 
phar’s Wife, the musical portion of the festival 
was divided into five basic categories: (1) the 
operas produced by the Vienna State Opera 
and the Vienna Philharmonic; (2) eight con- 


(Continued on page 9) 





Robert A. E. Bauer 
Paul Schéffler as Danton in the von Einem opera, 
Danton's Death, at Salzburg 


September, 1947 








Noted Singers Reappear 


in Argentine Opera 


Gigli and Caniglia Return from 
Europe — Concerts Conducted by 
Horenstein with Rubinstein and 
Francescatti as Soloists 


By ENZzo VALENTI FERRO 
BUENOS AIRES 


HE Italian opera season, which enjoyed 

a great success with the public, offered 

the reappearance before Argentine audi- 
ences of singers who have not been heard here 
for a long time, among them the famous tenor 
Beniamino Gigli and the soprano Maria Canig- 
lia. In addition to these, there were perform- 
ances by Ferruccio Tagliavini, Galliano Mas- 
sini, Bruno Landi and Antonio Vela; by Gianna 
Pederzini, Hilde Reggiani, and by the bassos 
Salvatore Baccaloni and Giacomo Vaghi, and, 
for the first time, the mezzo-soprano Fedora 
Barbieri, the basso Giulio Neri, and the bari- 
tone Gino Bechi., 

Mr. Gigli, one of the popular favorites of the 
Argentine public, returned after an absence of 
15 years, and his return was one of the most 
noteworthy artistic and emotional successes of 
the season. The performance of the star, who 
retains many of the qualities which made him 
famous in opera, released great enthusiasm, 
proved when he sang the romance E lucevan le 
stelle from Tosca, and was obliged to repeat it, 
thereby breaking a tradition of more than 30 
vears’ standing, as encores had always been pro- 
hibited in the Teatro Colén. The artist scored 
an equal success with a cycle of recitals in the 
same place. 

The soprano Maria Caniglia showed herself 
in full command of her mature artistry, making 
it easy for her to win her audience comnletely. 

Among the new singers before the public, the 
baritone Gino Bechi, who had been heralded, 


(Continued on page 27) 





H. 5S. Badu. vt. 
A scene from the American premiere of Mozart's Idomeneo: left to right, Ann Bollinger as Idamante; 
Paula Lenchner as Electra; Nancy Trickey as Ilia, and Joseph Laderoute in the title role 


Mozart’s Idomeneo Has 


American Premiere 


Music of Rare Beauty Disclosed 
in Performance by Berkshire 
Music Center—Goldovsky Directs 
—Chorus Impressive 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


LENOX, MASS. 
HE first American performance of a 
work too long neglected gave two audi- 
ences the keenest musical pleasure of the Berk- 
shire Festival weeks, when Mozart’s greatest 
opera seria was heard on Aug. 4 and 6 in the 
Theatre Concert Hall at Tanglewood. The 
reasons for shelving this enchanting work for 
so long are difficult to trace, for even if its 
staging is of necessity somewhat static there is 
no dull spot in the musical score. Edited and 
revised by Boris Goldovsky, head of the Berk- 
shire opera department, every scene brings a 
rich reward in orchestral, choral or vocal 
items, and the whole is a marvelous fabric of 
Mozartean sound. 

If only for the chorus numbers, which range 
in mood, color and elaborateness from grave to 
joyous, dark to iridescent and simple to 
labyrinthine, the work would be worth hear- 
ing. Added to this powerful element are 
an orchestra of limpid beauty and _ infinite 
variety, an unsurpassed vocal quartet, a fine 
trio and duet and several arias of more than 
common interest. The tenor arias of Idomeneo 
himself, ringing and manly in character and 
often florid in style, are among Mozart’s best 
and should be almost enough to carry this 
opera to more performances. The accompanied 
recitatives, too, are of rare value. 

To speculate on the reasons for Idomeneo’s 
long silence is useless. A glance at its history, 
however, is interesting. Mozart was commis- 
sioned in 1780 by the elector, Karl Theodor, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Gertrude H. Glesinger, voice teacher, 


Robert Brereton, pianist (right), canoeing with his California 


cousin, John Thompson, at Culver Lake, N. J. 


Roland Gundry, violinist, at Sea Point, 
of Cape Town, So. Africa 





Golden Gate Adds 
To Opera Season 


Seven Extra Presentations To 
Be Given—Concert Artists for 
Season Listed 


San Francisco.—With the addi- 
tion of seven extra operatic perform- 
ances to the San Francisco Opera 
Company’s schedule in its home city, 
and the announcements of two concert 
series as auspicious omens of the new 
fall season, San Franciscans are tak- 
ing a long look at schedules and 
flocking to the respective box offices. 

Additions to the opera schedule are 
repeats of Romeo and Juliet on Sept. 
24; La Traviata, matinee, Oct. 4; 
Faust, Oct. 6; Don Giovanni, Oct. 8; 
Tristan und Isolde, Oct. 13; La Bo- 
héme, Oct. 15; and Madama Butter- 
fly, Oct. 18. 

The Opera Association’s concert se- 
ries includes a choice of two operas 
from the matinee series previously an- 
nounced, and the following recitalists : 
Zino Francescatti, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Maryla Jonas, Jennie 
Tourel, Eugene List and Carroll 
Glenn in joint recital of violin and 
piano sonatas, Jussi Bjoerling, Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, Artur Schnabel, Ezio 
and Claudia Pinza in joint recital, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Nadine Conner, and 
Lawrence Tibbett. 

The Larry Allen, Inc., series man- 
aged by Dorothy Granville, opens 
with the Original Don Cossacks and 
features Vladimir Horowitz, Witold 
Malcuzynski, Joseph Szigeti, Patrice 


Munsel, Miklos Gafni and Sylvia 
Zaremba, Marian Anderson, John 
Charles Thomas, Artur Rubinstein, 


Florence Quartararo, and the Mar- 
kov-Dolin ballet. 

The Budapest String Quartet has 
supplied the musical artistry of the 
summer period in six programs at 
the Museum of Art, sponsored by 
Mills College. 

One other demonstration of the art 
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CECE 


a suburb 


vacationing in the country 


VACATION VIEWPOINTS 


Aurora Mauro-Cottone, pianist, at the school house 
during her vacation at Lake George, N. Y. 


Photo Linares 


Hellmut Baerwald, pianist (hatless and with necktie), on a 


shopping tour through the Indian market at La Paz, Bolivia 


of chamber music at its best was given 
by the Paganini String Quartet 
which played with the most luscious 
tone ever heard here from any string 
quartet. Its recital in the Geary The- 
atre under University of California 
auspices also revealed extreme nicety 
of ensemble in all matters, both tech- 
nical and musical. 
Marjory M. FISHER 





City Center Artists 
Are Announced 


The third season of the New York 
City Symphony, under the direction 
of Leonard Bernstein, was scheduled 
to begin Sept. 22 at the New York 
City Center. As in last season there 
will again be a series of 10 pairs of 
concerts held on consecutive Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, succeeding the 
opening concert. 

A talented group of soloists and 
a widely varied program of unusual 
works will highlight the 1947 season. 
Among those to be heard in solo per- 
formance will be Isaac Stern, violin- 
ist, Samson Francois, French pianist 
who is coming to America specially 
to make his debut with the New York 
City Symphony, Tossy Spivakovsky 
and Arnold Eidus, violinists, the lat- 
ter making his first orchestral ap- 
pearance here since winning the 
Jacques Thibaud International contest 
in Paris. 

Also appearing will he Nan Merri- 
man, mezzo-soprano, Ellabelle Davis, 
soprano, Werner Lywen, concertmas- 
ter of the New York City Svmphony 
and Leo Smit, the orchestra’s official 
pianist. There also will be several 
other soloists who will be announced 
at a later date. 





Constant Lambert Resigns 
From Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
Constant Lambert has resigned from 


his position as Musical Director of 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company, 
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a position which he has held for 15 
years. During this period Mr. Lam- 
bert has given most of his attention 
to administration and he now feels 
that he would like to give a greater 
proportion of his time to composing 
than his duties hitherto have allowed. 

A successor to Mr. Lambert as Mu- 
sical Director of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company will not be made im- 
mediately. The conducting will be in 
the hands of Geoffrey Corbett and 
Hugo Rignold. 





Melbourne Welcomes 


Musicians from Abroad 


MELsBouRNE.—Returning to Mel- 
bourne after 11 years overseas, John 
Amadio, the well known flautist, will 
fulfill a series of concert engagements 
for the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission. Should pians permit he hopes 
to arrange a joint concert tour with 
his wife, Florence Austral, who ar- 
rived from London some months 
earlier. 

Music lovers are glad to welcome 
home the “English Duo” (Viola Mor- 
ris and Victoria Anderson), after 
their long absence in America. 
Their admirably planned recital pro- 
grams have given much pleasure to 
discriminating audiences in Mel- 
bourne and Tasmania. B. A 





Philharmonic Active 
In Japanese City 


TOKYO 

The Gumma Philharmonic, a fledg- 
ling 45-piece amateur symphony or- 
chestra in Takasaki City, 2 hours from 
Tokyo, is doing its part to “decentral- 
ize” music in Japan. 

Through a series of concerts for 
school children and adults, an ensem- 
ble from the organization is bringing 
Italian opera, contemporary French 
music and American Indian folk 
dance tunes to audiences in four pre- 
fectures in central Honshu. 

The Philharmonic’s conductor, Nao- 





Phyllis and Karl Kraeuter (of the Kraeu- 
ter Trio) vacationing at Salem, N. Y. 
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tada Yamamoto, recently has moved 
to Takasaki from Tokyo to devote his 
full time to making Takasaki a new 
music center in Japan, and to help the 
musicians fulfill their mission of 
“spreading culture in local areas.” 





Pianist Performs 
In South Africa 


Care Town, S. A.—Musical history 
of outstanding significance in Cape 
Town was made in the City Hall re- 
cently when two of the world’s great- 
est musicians collaborated in one of 
the most stimulating performances 
ever heard in South Africa. These 
were Benno Moiseiwitsch, soloist in 
Rachmaninoft’s Concerto in C Minor, 
and Albert Coates conducting the Cape 
Town Orchestra in the accompaniment. 

In the first part of the program 
Moiseiwitsch presented the Beethoven 
Emperor Concerto with the grandeur 
and nobility of sentiment which the 
work demands and which is so often 
missed in academic renderings. 

The Coriolanus overture—Geoffrey 
Miller conducting — and Borodin’s 
Prince Igor overture—under Albert 
Coates’ direction, opened the first and 
second parts of the program. B.M. 








Ormandy Named Leader 
Of Bowl Orchestra 
HOLLYWOOD 
UGENE ORMANDY, music di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, has been engaged as principal con- 
ductor and musical adviser of the Hol- 
lywood Bowl Orchestra, beginning 
with the 1948 season, the Bowl Asso- 
ciation announced recently. 

Mr. Ormandy conducted four con- 
certs in the Bowl season which ended 
Saturday. Before going to Philadel- 
phia 12 years ago, he was conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra for six years. 
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Mendelssohn’s Unhappy Love— 


The 100th anniversary of his death 


brings to mind some thoughts on one 


of the few infelicities of Felix 


By HerBert F. PeyYser 


as little luck in securing an opera libretto as in getting a wife!” 


“W ITH his eternal fault-finding 1 am afraid that Felix will have 


exclaimed Abraham Mendelssohn on one occasion. 


Perhaps the paternal fear was somewhat exaggerated. 
son Felix found the wife—in fact, the ideal one. 
his father’s anxiety was only too well founded. 


In proper sea- 
But as to the libretto 
All his life opera re- 


mained Mendelssohn’s unhappy love, whose elusiveness he blamed on 


the absence of such a book as he wanted. 


what manner of subject? 
he was not looking for beautiful 
verses or for a literary giant as col- 
laborator. The subject, he = said 
vaguely, ought to be “human, Ger- 
man, lively, noble”. From Italy he 
wrote to his friend, the accomplished 
actor, singer and dramatist Eduard 
Devrient: “I shall not even try to set 
a text which does not fire me. But 
just give me the right kind of book 
and in a few months the opera will 
be ready”. 

Devrient imagined he had done 
Mendelssohn precisely such a favor 
when, in 1827, he gave him the 
libretto of Hans Heiling. Felix’s re- 
jection of the text wounded the au- 
thor, the more so as Heinrich Mar- 
schner, to whom it was sent anony- 
mously, accepted it at once and made 
it a classic of a sort. Mendelssohn, 
who was at first repelled by what he 
called its resemblances to Weber’s 
Freischiitz and by the “unsympathetic” 
aspects of the hero, experienced pangs 
of jealousy when Marschner’s opera 
captured the public. He was ungra- 
cious enough to reproach his friend 
with “doing his best work for others 
rather than for him”. 

“Did I not write Heiling solely for 
you and did you not reject it?” asked 
Devrient. 

“Yes, but since then you greatly im- 
proved it!” 

“And do you not imagine I should 
have preferred to do this for you?” 
retorted Devrient; and the subject 
was closed. 


Several Abortive Projects 


lf Devrient had reason to be dis- 
couraged what shall one say of that 
considerable company of lesser lights 
who at one time or another offered 
their services to the difficult Felix? 
Let us glance at the opera subjects 
which Mendelssohn considered for 
longer or shorter periods and then 
dropped. His friend, Karl Immer- 
mann, started to prepare an operatic 
version of Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
The proiect came to nothing on ac- 
count of the endless changes the 
composer demanded. A _ Genovefa, 
outlined by Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer, 
died unborn. Planché, who wrote the 
book of Weber’s Oberon, suggested 
an episode in the siege of Calais by 
Edward III. It never even reached 
paper. In 1843 the composer carried 
on a fruitless correspondence in 
French with Charles Duveyrier about 
a book to be based on Schiller’s Jung- 
frau von Orléans. J. K. Lyser, fa- 
mous for his sketch of Beethoven, sent 
Mendelssohn an opera book called 
Isola but without results. A “magic 
opera” of which Schubert’s friend, 
Bauernfeld, had written the book 
fared no better, while negotiations 
with Scribe, Gutzkow and Fiirst led 
nowhere. “Last week I received by 
mail four operatic plots,” wrote the 
composer to his sister Rebekah in 


September, 1947 





He himself was none too certain. 


What kind of a book was this, 
He insisted 





1838; “one more ridiculous than the 
other” ! 

And yet Mendelssohn did turn out 
six operas of a sort during his short 
life, as well as a fragment of another. 
They form no part of the living 
operatic repertory and except to a 
handful of students or specialists they 
are virtually unknown. Composed as 
most of them were for purposes of 
private entertainment their neglect 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances is not hard to grasp. Yet in 
this centenary year of Mendelssohn’s 
death it might not be amiss to revive 
either Die Hochzeit des Camacho or 
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MENDELSSOHN: The First “Maestro” 


HE symphony conductor has be- 
come the foremost virtuoso of 
the modern musical world. Time 
was when the public adulation attached 
itself to the prima donna of the opera, 
to the long-haired, temperamental 
violinist er pianist. But now the 
glamor belongs to the conductor; he 
is the man of the hour. 

We have Felix Mendelssohn to 
thank for this state of affairs. He 
was the first in the long line of virtu- 
oso-conductors. As he wrote of him- 


FAMILY 
PORTRAITS 


Above: Leah and 
Abraham Mendels- 


the Heimkehr aus der Fremde or even 
to present in concert form the three 
completed numbers of Loreley, on 
which the composer was working 
shortly before his death. The task 
might well be recommended to some 
music school or conservatory with 
even modest stage facilities at its dis- 
posal. 

As a boy Mendelssohn wrote three 
one act operas and one of rather more 
ambitious dimensions. The first three 
were Soldatenliebschaft, Die beiden 
Padagogen and Die _ wandernden 
Komodianten; the fourth (produced 
on Felix’s 15th birthday) was in 
three acts and bore the alternative 
titles Der Onkel aus Boston or Die 
beiden Neffen. The texts were writ- 
ten by a certain Dr. Caspar, a friend 
of the Mendelssohns, who sang tenor 
buffo parts in the private perform- 
ances given regularly at the family 
residence. The little pieces were ver- 
sions of French vaudevilles. Devrient 
was reminded by certain musical num- 
bers in these early works of the comic 
Singspiele of Dittersdorf. One which 
delighted him especially was a duet in 
Die beiden Padagogen in which two 
pedagogues—one real and one simu- 
lated—fall to quarreling over the edu- 
cational methods of Basedow and Pes- 
talozzi. 

For these parlor comedies Father 
Mendelssohn engaged a few instru- 
mentalists from the Court Orchestra, 
whom Felix conducted. Grove tells 
us that the operas were not produced 





By Sara RutH WATSON 


(Writer, lecturer and assistant professor of 
English at Fenn College, Cleveland. The 
article below is designed as part of a forth- 
coming book on Mendelssohn.) 


self, with a kind of naive glee, he was 
the “lion of the musical world.” As 
a matter of fact, the attentions Men- 
delssohn received would make a mod- 
ern conductor envious. No admiring 
public has yet adorned Arturo Tos- 





sohn, for whose 
Silver Wedding 
celebration their 
son, Felix, composed 
the opera Heimkehr 
aus der Fremde. 

To satisfy his 
mother's ambition, 
Mendelssohn wrote 
the earlier Hochzeit 
des Camacho. 
Center: Mendels- 
sohn's sister, 
Rebekah; Right: his 
aunt, Dorothea; 
Left: her husband, 
the writer, Friedrich 
Schlegel. Below 
(right): Mendels- 
sohn's favorite sister, 
Fanny; (left) 
Fanny's husband, 
the painter, 
Wilhelm Hensel. 















The composer in a calm mood, 


with scenery and action but that the 
incidents of the plot were read to 
the audience and the musical numbers 
sung in concert form. These domestic 
entertainments, however, soon proved 
insufficient to nourish the ambitions of 
Felix’s mother, Leah Mendelssohn, 


(Continued on page 24) 


canini’s music-stand with garlands of 
flowers; no hero-worshipping house- 
wife has slipped a sweatmeat, for a 
hungry Koussevitzky, on to the podi- 
um; no bobby-soxer has crowned 
Bruno Walter’s temples with a laurel 
wreath. 

Mendelssohn’s pioneer work in con- 
ducing has not yet been adequately 
recognized, partly because Men- 
delssohn himself, being too close to 
contemporary affairs, was not fully 
conscious of his own importance. In 
Mendelssohn’s youth it was still the 
regular procedure for the ccnductor 
to direct from the first violinist’s stand 
or from the pianoforte, where he com- 
municated his wishes through the me- 
dium of the concertmaster. Although 
the baton seems to have been intro- 
duced in Germany in 1812 by Ignaz 
Franz Mosel, it was not in regular 
use until Mendelssohn—the first truly 
great conductor to have a regular post 
with a great symphony—had made it 
popular. Carl Maria Von Weber and 
Louis Spohr, of the generation imme- 
diately preceding Mendelssohn's, were 
pioneers in the art of conducting. 
Weber used a parchment scroll, and 
Spohr astonished the English when 
he drew a baton from his pocket. 


Mendelssohn himself created a sen- 
sation when he conducted in Leipzig 
in 1835 from a podium and with a ba- 
ton. The people of Leipzig had never 
before seen this kind of conductor. 
For his opening concert, Men- 
delssohn had chosen  Beethoven’s 
fourth symphony. Here is what one 
contemporary review had to say: 

“On his appearance the murmur 
of applause which ran through the 
crowded audience testified to the 
welcome which Leipzig gave him. 

Mendelssohn had _ carefully 
studied the piece and directed it in 
person—an arrangement new to us, 
but of eminent propriety. There had 
been no lack of excellence in form- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The Tivoli Opera House center of popular opera 
for more than 25 uninterrupted years, 1879 to 1906. 
Right, the Tivoli program for a week in 1897 


T IS amazing how hastily and 
hungrily the new Gold Rush city 
- Of San Francisco, a century ago, 
seized upon an interest in music. A 
workman accidentally found gold in 
the inland California mountains in 
January, 1848. The news circled the 
world. 


In the words of one historian: 
“Villains and scoundrels . . . beard- 
less youths and sophisticated adven- 
turers. French merchants and 
German travellers ... Australia con- 
victs and South American gentlemen 
. « « New England Puritans and 
ladies of fancy . . . These were the 
Argonauts who heard in far places 
and near the stories of Sierra’s as- 
tounding gold wealth.” 

It took time for the main flood of 
fortune hunters to get under way. So 
they remain known to legend as the 
“Forty-niners.” They trekked labor- 
iously Overland, by horse and wagon. 
Some, coming from Europe and the 
East, sailed round the Horn, Others 
took ship to the Isthmus of Panama, 
lugged their baggage across difficult 
terrain, then embarked again on the 
Pacific. 

“No coward ever started for Cali- 
fornia,” says our historian gran- 
diosely, “and no weakling ever got 
here.” 

San Francisco was the gate of 
entry and the base of supply for the 
gold hills. It became a mushroom 
community of wooden houses and im- 
provised plank sidewalks, and of 
rough-and-ready characters, rollicking 
dance halls and dissolute gambling 
houses. To keep order, the citizens 
appointed a first Vigilance Committee 
in June 1851. It held trial of thieves 
—hanged a few and exiled more. 

Yet this feverish little port of ad- 





Alfred Hertz, 
symphony conductor present symphony 
conductor 


late Pierre Monteux, 
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Tivoli Opera House 
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venture, which only a couple of years 
previously had been hardly any town 
at all, heard a first concert artist of 
some note in 1850. He was Henri 
Herz, a Viennese pianist. Gold dust 
that he received at the boxoffice 
helped make up the losses he had 





6—SAN FRANCISCO 


By Alexander Fried 


(Music Editor, 


early year 1854, which is said to have 
scheduled eleven different opera series, 
probably brief, of one sort and an- 
other. And legend clings to 1884, 
when Col. Mapleson brought out 
Adelina Patti and watched the popu- 
lace battle and connive to get tickets. 
The climactic visits of Maurice 
Grau’s fabwlous Metropolitan Opera 
troupes make the years 1900 and 1901 
historic. And there was the popular- 
price Tivoli Opera House, which 
scarcely closed its doors for a quar- 
ter century, while it made grand and 
light opera the very bread and but- 
ter of average San Franciscans. The 
city remembers also how the Tivoli 
“discovered” Tetrazzini and made her 
San Francisco’s own in 1905. And 
how Caruso first triumphed here with 
the Metropolitan in 1905. And how 
again he returned — with unexpected 
results—in the fateful year 1906, the 
year of the earthquake and the fire. 
Until in time Mr. Merola founded 


the present San Francisco Opera 
Company 25 years ago. ; 
Since San Francisco was what it 





Today's War Memorial Opera House, opened in 1932, center of opera, symphony, 
major recitals and ballet 


earlier suffered in European invest- 
ments. 

And this San Francisco—whose 
population still was surely less than 
25,000, mostly males—already had 
its first opera performance in Feb- 
ruary 1852, when a Pellegrini Opera 
Troupe sang Sonnambula. The troupe 
promptly proceeded to Norma, Er- 
nani, Favorita, Dame Blanche and so 
on. 

Music—and opera in particular— 
thus began a tradition that has kept 
up its peculiar, continual vitality in 
San Francisco decade after decade, 
even unto the present era of the San 
Francisco Opéra, directed by Gaetano 
Merola, and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, conducted by Pierre Monteux. 

To name all the countless opera 
companies which ventured here or 


lived here, which had brilliant success 
or folded up in the face of bank- 
ruptcy, would be impossible. 

included 


Typical highlights the 





was, at the start of its colorful career, 
it is curious that the population so 
quickly sought a standard of art and 


gentility in its music. Early per- 
formances must have been crude 
enough, at times. But everyone 


strove for progress. 

For instance, in December 1850, a 
newspaper critic welcomed a “first 
grand concert of vocal and instru- 
mental music,” in which “some 40 
musicians performed many of the 
most popular and grand overtures, 
symphonies and variations of the 
composers.” And he warmly praised 
a Signor Lobero for the “taste, science 
and skill” of his trombone solo in a 
Handel grand aria. 

Two years later a concert announce- 
ment took pains to say, “Here our cit- 
izens can enjoy some rational amuse- 
ments in which their families can par- 
take unaccompanied by the noise and 
bustle which attend places of more 
public resort.” 


San Francisco Examiner) 


The sense of discrimination took the 
form of critiques—always ambitious 
and sometimes very knowing—that 
were picturesquely strict, not to say 
harsh. And it took the form of bat- 
tles of personalities—for instance, the 
triple struggle that in the early 
1850's debated the merits of Boston- 
born Eliza Biscaccianti (first prima 
donna to come to San Francisco) ; 
Anna Bishop (whose relationship to 
the harpist, Bochsa, is said to have 
inspired the Trilby-Svengali story), 
and Kate Hayes, the “Swan of Erin” 
(who was toured by P. T. Barnum 
himself). 

Mme. Bishop’s opera seasons in 

1854 included Robert le Diable. And 
in addition to works that are still 
favorites in opera today, the reper- 
tory of a local Bianchi Opera Com- 
pany, in the late ’50’s and the ’60’s, 
contained Lucrezia Borgia, Masani- 
ello and Verdi’s Nabucco, Attila and 
Macbeth. 
_ Theater activity in general was 
lively in early San Francisco. Evi- 
dently the public accepted grand opera 
—often in mixed seasons with light 
opera—as just another exciting field 
of theater entertainment. 

While there was less opera here 
in the ’70’s than both before and 
after, this was a period in which a 
German opera company (unsuccess- 
fully) ventured to offer Flying Dutch- 
man. And this was the decade in 
which the Tivoli began growing from 
a beer garden into a daily community 
center of opera. 








Memories of Tetrazzini 


The Tivoli’s proudest memory is 
letrazzini. “Doc” Leahy, Tivoli im- 
presario, found her in a_ troupe 


stranded in Mexico. He brought her 
here and her triumph was immediate 
and prodigious. From San Fran- 
cisco she moved on to Covent Garden 
and New york. But she kept return- 
ing to San Francisco after the fire. 
The affection between her and the city 
was shown thrillingly on Christmas 
Eve, 1909, when she sang outdoors at 
Lotta’s Fountain and 250,000 listeners 
(without benefit of microphone) are 
said to have hailed her. 

Opera? San Francisco down the 
decades had its companies Italian, 
French, English (yes, they repeatedly 


tried opera in English), German; 
even Spanish and Russian; and— 
believe it or not—Hebrew-German. 


Likewise countless were the troupes— 
good or fly-by-night—that bore the 


names of their star singers, from 
Anna Thillon and Anna_ Bishop 
through Emma Juch, Annie Louise 
Cary, Clara Louise Kellogg and 


Emma Abbott to Antonio Scotti. 

It was inevitable that such a com- 
munity should arouse the exceptional 
interest of magnetic young Gaetano 
Merola, when he first came to San 
Francisco as pianist for Nordica and 
a concert troupe early in 1906. His 
interest sharpened, three years later, 
when he returned as conductor of the 
touring Edwards International Grand 
Opera Company (of which his 
nephew, Armando Agnini was stage 
director) and found good audiences 
for opera during the better part ot 
two months. 

Mr. Merola could speak to friends 
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he had made here and find out how 
they cherished opera ntemories—the 
memories of Patti’s several seasons in 
the ‘80's; and of the National Opera 
Company which, in 1887, staged 
Lakmé, Orpheus, Lohengrin, Hugue- 
nots, Fledermaus, etc.; and of Al- 
bani and Tamagno in Otello and 
Mefistofele; and of the Ellis Grand 
Opera Company which in 1898 fea- 
tured Melba, Gadski, DeLussan and 
Conductor Walter Damrosch. 

And these San Franciscans would 
lick their operatic chops as they re- 
called 1900 and 1901, when Grau and 
the Metropolitan put on the Nibe- 
lung’s Ring, Meistersinger, other Wag- 


ner, favorite French and _ Italian 
operas; and Don Giovanni, and 
Louise (brand new at the time). 


The casts included Melba, Sembrich, 
Gadski, Nordica, Eames, Fritzi Scheff, 
Salignac, Homer, Plancon, DeReszke, 
Schumann-Heink, Journet, Van Dyck, 
Bispham, Scotti, Calvé and San Fran- 
cisco’s own Sybil Sanderson (who 
in Paris had been the personal in- 
spiration of Massenet’s Thais). 


Tivoli memories included the per- 
sonal visit of Mascagni in 1903. 
(Leoncavallo was to come to a re- 
vived Tivoli in 1913). And people 
talked of another superb Metropolitan 
Opera Company which brought Ca- 
ruso in 1905 and 1906. They told 
how on April 17, 1906, Caruso and 
Fremstad starred in Carmen, the sec- 
ond performance of a Metropolitan 
season, Early the next morning, the 





Eliza Biscaccianti, the first noted 
prima donna in the city (as early 
as 1852) 


PROMINENT IN 


MUSIC LIFE 
Gustav Hinrichs, 
conductor 
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Maurice Grau, 
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Gaetano Merola, 
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September, 1947 


in America 


Reborn after the Fire of 1906, 
the lusty Coast city loved 


music from early Gold Rush days 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 







present opera direc- 


Luisa Tetrazzini sing- 
ing for thousands 
outdoors on Christ- 
mas Eve 1909. The 
city had adored the 
prima donna since it 
“discovered” her in 
1905 


panic-stricken Metropolitanites like 
everyone else in San Francisco were 
shaken from their beds by a very con- 
vulsion of nature. Caruso and his col- 
leagues including the conductor, 
Alfred Hertz, fled to safety in open 
parks. Soon they found a whole city 
burning about their ears. There was 
nothing for them to do but go back to 
New York, while the Metropolitan 
boxoffice dolefully restored $200,000 
of advance sales to earthquake-shaken 
San Francisco. 

More things occured to whet Mr. 
Merola’s interest. Chicago opera com- 
panies with Garden, Nordica, Tetraz- 
zini, Teyte, Schumann-Heink, Alda, 
Cavalieri, Muratore, Hempel, Melba, 
Ruffo, Raisa, Muzio and Schipa vis- 
ited San Francisco in 1913, 1914 and 
the springs of 1921 and 1922. In the 
autumns of 1920 and 1921 came the 
Scotti Opera Company with Farrar. 

Here was a city, Maestro Merola 
decided, that deserved its own perma- 
nent company. So he organized three 
outdoor performances, Carmen, Faust 
and Pagliacci, with Martinelli, Bianca 
Saroya, Ina Bourskaya, Ballester and 
Rothier under a summery full moon 
in 1922 at the football bowl of subur- 
ban Stanford University. Mr. Agnini 
then as ever thereafter shared Mr. 
Merola’s great burdens of production. 

The Stanford operas lost money. 
But they made so sharp an impres- 
sion that Mr. Merola pursued a per- 
manent plan. With the help of foun- 
ders and subscribers, he organized 
the San Francisco Opera Company. 
His policy has always remained the 
same: Balance the budget; do not 
make grand demands on guarantors. 
And on the whole he has fulfilled this 
policy. He invited famous singers to 
be his autumn stars in 1923. He built 
an improvised opera theater, an in- 
genious and costly affair, into the un- 
suitable Civic Auditorium. He 
trained a local chorus and local minor 
singers. He used San Francisco 
Symphony players for the orchestra. 


, Beecham, 


His first repertory contained Bohéme, 
Chenier, Puccini’s Triptych, Mefisto- 
fele, Tosca and Romeo and Juliet, 
with Muzio, Queena Mario, Saroya, 


Gigli, DeLuca and Didur. The sea- 
son was a triumph. Maestro Merola 
withdrew to nurse a climactic ner- 
vous breakdown. 

Year after year, the San Fran- 


cisco Opera Company has grown in 
achievement and prestige. Its success 
was largely influential in a tremen- 
dous event in its history: the civic 
construction of a civically owned War 
Memorial Opera House, in 1932. 
Tosca raised the golden curtain on 
one of the grandest homes ot music 
that any city in the country can 
boast. 

Another notable event was the re- 
vival of the complete Wagner Ring, 
conducted by Bodanzky, in 1935. The 
company’s repertory has expanded in 
all directions from a Daughter of the 
Regiment to a Salome and Elektra; 
from a Falstaff and a Don Giovanni 
to a Pelleas and Boris. Staging has 
steadily improved. But now, infla- 
tionary production costs have put a 
quietus on adventure. It is becoming 
altogether too risky and expensive 
to build novel productions that may 
quickly go out of use because the 
public does not care for them. On 
the other hand, seasons at home have 
lengthened from two weeks to five 
weeks. And arrangements for the 
25th anniversary season inevitably 
called for tours once more to Port- 
land, Seattle, Sacramento, San Jose, 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. 


An Operatic Quarter-Century 


To survey 25 years of San Fran- 
cisco Opera casts is much the same as 
to survey the rosters of the best opera 
in New York and Chicago during the 
same period. Listed among the great 
names are Pons, Sayao, Albanese, 
Bori, Rethberg, Muzio, Lehmann, 
Martinelli, Gigli, Schipa, Lauri-Volpi, 
Bjoerling, Peerce, Flagstad, Tibbett, 
Pinza, Melchior, Traubel, Baccaloni, 
John Charles Thomas, Warren, 
Scotti, Conductors Merola, Papi, 
Hertz, Steinberg, Reiner, Leinsdorf, 
Cleva, Montemezzi and 
others. 

Interestingly enough, the San Fran- 
cisco Opera has not monopolized the 


- historic local demand for opera. This 


“emains true even though Maestro 
Merola’s attempt (in 1926, with Toti 
Dal Monte) to establish secondary 
winter seasons was a failure. 

Old traditions. continued when a 
Chicago Opera Company visited here 
with Bonci, Chaliapin, Galli-Curci, 
Garden, Muratore, Schipa, Ruffo and 
Dux in the spring of 1924. Again the 





Chicagoans came to nearby Oakland 
in 1928 and 1929, and to San Fran- 


cisco proper in 1931. The popular 
San Carlo Opera Company, year after 
year, counts San Francisco one of its 
major ports of call. Over the course 
of 20 years, Arturo Casiglia has con- 
ducted a local Pacific Opera Com- 
pany mostly with young San Fran- 
cisco or other American singers—and 
his activities have ranged all the way 
from two-weeks’ sessions (in pre- 
depression days) to sporadic perform- 
ances in Sigmund Stern Grove. Erich 
Weiler’s Comedy Opera Guild con- 
tinues to revive, in English, forgotten 
opera pieces of a century and two ago. 
On a similarly intimate scale, it is 
worth mentioning a recent extremely 
clever Stanford University production 
of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte. 

In this narrative, the story of opera 
precedes the story of symphony be- 
cause it happens that in San Fran- 
cisco, as in virtually all the world’s 
music capitals, opera took root before 
symphonic music did. Also opera tra- 
ditions are uniquely profuse in names, 
events and personalities. 

San Francisco’s era of symphonic 
maturity now dates back 36 years. 
Oddly enough though humanly enough 
the splendid San Francisco Sym- 
phony of today grew up out of one 
catastrophe and was consummated by 
another. 


Three Symphonic Decades 


Before 1906, the city struggled re- 
peatedly to create a permanent or- 
chestra. Success in this effort kept 
looming nearer and nearer, and yet 
remained elusive. The earthquake 
was the direct origin of the modern 
San Francisco Symphony because as 
the community set about its heroic 
general task of reconstruction, one de- 
voted group of citizens applied itself 
to the problem of creating an or- 
chestra. 

To look farther back: Concert life 
in the Gold Rush days was as sur- 
prisingly active as opera. Particu- 
larly the large German community 
took the lead in organizing choruses 
and in putting on festive events. Such 
choruses, as well as church choirs, 
were singing oratorios of Handel, 
Haydn, Rossini and Mendelssohn at a, 
very early date. 

But concerts on the whole were 
sporadic, provincial, hit-or-miss. 
Never did a single artist give a dig- 
nified recital all his own. The con- 
ventional program included a variety 
of solo artists and ensemble numbers. 
Solo pieces were apt to be mainly 
ballads and showpieces. Orchestral 
interludes were played by eroups of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Survey of Our Orchestral Repertoire 


Programs of 22 Leading Organiza- 
tions Keveal Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart and Wagner as Favorites— 
Copland, Gershwin, Barber and 
Gould Head American Wing of 
Composers 


By Rosert SABIN 


HO is America’s favorite classical 
WY congo. er? Is it true that almost all new 

works are played once by our orchestras 
and then appear in their repertoires “never- 
more”? Is the United States predominantly 
conservative in its musical taste? Does popular 
music offer a serious invasion threat to sym- 
phonic programs? These are only a few of the 
questions which come to mind at the mention 
of a survey of the orchestral repertoire. 
MusICAL AMERICA’S annual investigation 
covers 22 representative organizations this 
year, chosen from different parts of the nation 
and from cities of varying size and character. 
This survey is not intended to give an cxhaus- 
tive account of the repertoire of any one 
orchestra. Only the programs of the regular 
subscription series are included, and special 
events such as the American composers’ con- 
certs in Rochester, and the long tour of the 
San Francisco Symphony this year are not 
covered. But the survey does offer a guide to 
current taste and musical conditions. 

The total number of works played by the 22 
orchestras amounted to 705, a figure far beyond 
that which the average music lover would 
guess. And the 705 compositions were the 
work of 2i3 different composers. No one will 
be surprised to learn that the name of Bee- 
thoven led all the rest. With a total of 21 works 
and 272 performances he far outdistanced 
every other master except Brahms, who offered 
close competition with a score of 21 works and 
230 performances. But the fact that this past 
season was the 50th anniversary of Brahms’ 
death perceptibly increased his position in the 
repertoire. Those composers who offer the 
widest choice of works to conductors seem to 
far best, though familiarity also plays an 
important role. This past season was a gala 
Mozart year, for the largest number of works 
by any single composer, 39, is credited to him, 
and the 22 orchestras gave 180 performances 
of his music. The comparative neglect of 
Haydn is emphasized. by the fact that, despite 
the enormous number of works available, he 
achieved only 64 performances of 16 different 
compositions. 

Of the 705 works 117 were by American 
composers, a respectable representation, con- 
sidering the status of our native composers in 
the repertoire only a generation ago. But the 
number of performances of American com- 
positions was relatively slight, because most of 


them were played by only one orchestra. 
Comparatively few of the 117 were works 
which have a substantial number of perform- 
ances each season, which indicates that con- 
ductors are still more interested, in having a 
premiere to display than they are in repeating 
a work until the local public gets to know it. 
To this statement there are notable exceptions, 
but they are notable because of the overall 
situation. 

The ten American composers most substan- 
tially represented in the survey are tabulated. 
It will be noted that even the four leaders, 
Copland, Gershwin, Barber and Gould, had 
totals of only 28, 23, 22 and 18 performances. 
Repeat performances of successful works for 
several seasons and the inclusion of more than 
one work by an American composer in the 
repertoire of individual orchestras would bring 
up these scores quickly. The most played 
American works were, in order of performance 
scores: Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess Suite, 
arranged by Bennett (9); Copland’s Appala- 
chian Spring (8), which does not take 1nto ac- 
count the dance performances given by Martha 
Graham, for whom the music was written; 
Copland’s Danzon Cubano (6); Diamond’s 
Rounds (6); Barber’s First and Second 
Essays (6 each); Creston’s Frontiers (6) ; 
Gould’s  Spirituals (5); and Dello Joio’s 
Ricercari (5). Except for the Gershwin opera 
excerpts, none of these works could be as- 
signed to the realm of popular music, which 
answers another of our questions. Both the 
Copland Danzon Cubano and the Gould 
Spirituals are definitely stylized rather than 
directly popular or folk in nature. 


Classics Again Predominate 


Only 8% of the 705 works were new, which 
indicates that America still has an abiding love 
of the classics and no overwhelming thirst for 
novelty in music. But 25 of the 59 premieres 
were American, an encouraging sign. Since 
the total number of American compositions 
played by the 22 orchestras was 117, this 
means that 22% were new works. The indi- 
vidual work which was most frequently given 
was Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe Suite No. 2, 
with a record of 40 performances, followed by 
the Prelude and Liebestod from Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde (30) and Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet (28). Interestingly enough, 
no symphony was as frequently performed. 
All three of these most popular works are 
romantic and lavishly orchestrated. Perhaps 
about the year 2,000 the American public will 
either get back to Bach or ahead to Hindemith. 

The most frequently performed symphonies 
are listed here with the number of jderform- 
ances in parenthesis: Brahms’ First (26) ; 
Brahms’ Second (25); Beethoven’s Seventh 
(24); Shostakovich’s Ninth (24); Brahms’ 
Third (22); and Prokofieff’s Fifth (21). 
Since almost all of the orchestras performed 








New Works by American = {?!in—Comedy 


Guarnieri—Symphony 


sepetaines 0 ein 3 Hindemith — Piano Concerto and 
po ennin—Symphony No. 3 Symphonia Serena 

Com sers Piston—Concerto for orchestra Honegger—Symphony for strings and 
Anderson — Variations on Negro Read—First Overture Symphony Liturgique, No. 3 


Spiritual, Lord, Lord, Lord Rohe—Prelude 


Antheil—Violin Concerto in D 
Barrymore—Piranesi Suite 
Bennett—Overture to an Imaginary Spirituals 
Broekman—Symphony No. 2 
Brunswick—Symphony in B flat 


Clements—Prelude and March Still—Bells 


Sessions—Symphony No. 2 
Sheinfeld—Adagio and Allegro 
Shepherd—Fantasy on Down East 
Drama Shulman—Theme and Variations for 
Viola and Orchestra 
Siegmeister—Prairie Legend 


Jaubert—Sonata a Due for violin, 
cello and strings 

Korngold—Violin Concerto 
Krenek—Piano Concerto No. 3 
Leng—Canto de Invierno 
Lully-Rosenthal—Noce Villageoise 
Martinu—Symphony No. 4 
Messiaen—Hymne and The Ascension 
Milhaud—Symphony No. 2, Cello 


land—Letter from Home Ta i ioli 
. ylor—Elegy Concerto and Suite for violin and 
_Dale—Romance for viola and orches- Winmae-tareee Fantasy orchestra 
tra Zimbalist—Portrait of an Artist Rosenthal—_La Féte du Vin and 


Dello Joio—Ricercari for piano and 
orchestra 

Dukelsky—Ode to the Milky Wa 
Foss—Pantomime and Song of Songs 
Freed—Festival Overture 

Gillis—Symphony No. 5 

Gould—Symphony No. 3 and Minstrel 


ow 
eg Variations on a 
theme by Hanson 

Huffman—Overture mc 
Kindler — Hop-Frog, symphonic 
scherzo - 


New European and 
Other Works 


Antill—Suite from ballet, Corrobboree 
Casadesus—Piano Concerto in E, Op. 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco—Birthday of the 
Gliere—Friendship of Peoples Over- 


ture 
Gretchaninoff—Festival Overture 


Musique de Table 
Rossellini—Canto di Palude 
Schnabel—Symphony No. 1 
Shostakovich—Symphony No. 9 
Strauss—Metamorphosen 
Tansman—Variations on a theme by 

Frescobaldi 
Toch—Music for baritone and orches- 


tra 

Vaughan-Williams—Symphony No. 5 
Villa-Lobos—Piano Concerto 

Walton — Ballet suite, The Wise 
Virgins (arr. from Bach) 
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Modern Leaders 


American Foreign 
Number of Number of 

Composer Performances Composer Performances 
Copland ...... 28 Strauss ....... 128 
Gershwin ..... 23 SET whoésen -.- 102 
are 22 Prokofieff ..... 78 
ME weiecxes 18 Debussy ...... 76 
Creston ...... 12 Sibelius ...... 67 
Antheil ces. ae Shostakovich .. 59 
ee ae 9 Stravinsky .... 53 
Hanson ...... 8 Rachmaninoff . 48 
Foss ..... <edaee*  - fea 
| Re Se Ta 


Milhaud ...... 20 





music by Brahms this year, his score was con- 
siderably swollen. The novelty and réclame oi 
the Shostakovich and Prokofieff symphonies 
brought them well up on the list. It is encour- 
aging to find at least two contemporary works 
among the classics. The leading concertos 
were familiar pillars of the repertoire: Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto (24) and Second Piano Con- 
certo (20); Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo (18) and First Piano Concerto (17) ; 
and Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto (18). 

Besides the ten American composers most 
frequently performed by the orchestras in this 
survey (listed in the table), others who were 
substantially represented were David Diamond, 
John Alden Carpenter, Elie Siegmeister, Roy 
Harris, William Schuman and Leonard Bern- 
stein. Among modern European composers 
Hindemith and Ibert were runners up to the 
leading ten. The composers leading in the 
overall repertoire of the 22 orchestras are listed 
here in order of performance scores: Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Strauss, Bach, Ravel, Prokofieff, Debussy, 
Sibelius, Haydn, Shostakovich and Schumann. 
Whatever else one may deduce from this array 
of names, one can see that the American or- 
chestral repertoire has variety! 

The lists of premieres include works played for 
the first time by one or more of the orchestras 
included in the survey. They are divided into 
native music and music by foreign composers. 
In the list of the orchestras, the three com- 
posers most frequently performed by each 
organization are listed. The figures in 
parenthesis at the end indicate the percentage 
of American music in the repertoire of each 
orchestra. It should be noted, however, that 
this survey does not include special concerts of 
American music, pop concerts, concerts on 
tour, and other non-subscription events. In 
some cases it was impossible to ascertain 
whether works were new. Apologies are duly 
offered to any composers thus neglected. 

Baltimore Symphony, Reginald Stewart—84 
works played. Brahms—14; Tchaikovsky—8; 
Wagner—8. (6%) 

Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky—76 
works played. Brahms—9; Beethoven—7: 
Strauss—4. (7%) 

Chicago Symphony, Désiré Defauw—129 
works played. Mozart—15; Brahms—8; Beet- 
hoven—7. (4%) 

Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene Goossens—86 
works played. Brahms—9; Beethoven—6; 
Mozart—S5. (2%) 

Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell—69 works 
played. Beethoven—9; Brahms—8; Stravinsky 
—§, (14%) 

umbus Philharmonic, I[zler Solomon—54 
works played. Beethoven—4; Brahms—3; 
Tchaikovsky—3. (22%) 

Dallas Symphony, Antal Dorati—l08 works 
played. Brahms—15; Mozart—9; Beethoven—8. 
(10%) ‘ 

Detroit Symphony, Karl Krueger—71 works 
he Brahms—9; Beethoven—6; Sibelius—4. 

0 

Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky—56 
works played. Beethoven—4; Tchaikovsky—3; 
Brahms—3. (17%) 

Kansas City Philharmonic, Efrem Kurtz—32 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Salzburg Festival 


(Continued from page 3) 

certs by the Vienna Philharmonic 
under various conductors; (3) five 
programs of chamber music; (4) four 
Serenades in the open air by the stu- 
dent orchestra from the International 
Summer Mozart Academy, conducted 
py Dr. Bernhard Paumgartner; (5) 
church music performed on Sunday 
evenings in the local Gymnasium by 
the Salzburg Cathedral Choir and the 
Mozarteum Orchestra, under Joseph 
Messner. 

Besides the official church music 
programs one could hear masses by 
Haydn and his brother, Michael; Mo- 
zart, Bruckner and Schubert on Sun- 
day mornings as part of the church 
services. But with typical inefficiency 
no mention was made of these masses 
and the audiences found out about 
them only by chance. 

The musical part of the Festival 
opened July 27 with Mozart's Mar- 


thor by 
Murphy, 
tographer 





All photographs taken 
especially for the au- 
John 
Staff Pho- 
of Ameri- 
can Information Ser- 
vices Branch. 


A COMPOSER 
AND A 
CONDUCTOR 


Left, Gottfried von 
Einem, composer of 
Danton's Death. 


is a mixture of a strong Russian in- 
fluence (Mussorgsky and Shostako- 
vich) tinged with pre-war German 
neo-classicism. The orchestration is 
skilled but not particularly brilliant. 
Von Einem tries to combat the pres- 
ent mental lassitude of German and 
Austrian composers and it is this 
spirit that his new work endeavors to 
exorcise. The staging by Oskar Fritz 
Schuh sust&ins the composer’s ideas. 
Principal roles were taken by Paul 
Schéffler (Danton) and Maria Cebo- 
tari (Lucile Desmoulins). 


Eight concerts were given by the 
Vienna Philharmonic and, in general, 
these were the chief features of the 
Festival. The program were on a 
high artistic plane, in point of fact the 
best of the festival. The opening bill 
of the series, under Edwin Fischer on 
Aug. 2, was devoted to Mozart and 
offered the E flat Symphony (K. 543) 
and the piano concertos in D Minor 


Mac 


Right, Karl Béhm, 
conductor of Ara- 
bella 
riage of Figaro in Italian. Hans (K. 466) and in C minor (K. 491). 
Knappertsbusch, the scheduled con- Mr, Fischer was the soloist and also 


ductor, being unable to arrive on time, 
was replaced by Josef Krips. The per- 
formance was partly redeemed by four 
or five of the principal singers. Maria 
Cebotari sang the Countess with 
beauty and dignity while Elisabeth 
Schwartzkopf, the Susanna, and Erich 
Kunz, the Figaro, were so capable in 
their respective roles that one could 
often forget the tasteless, unimagina- 
tive staging and the lack of coordina- 
tion between the conductor, the orches- 
tra, chorus and solo singers. The vari- 
ous finales repeatedly threatened ship- 
wreck. The final performance under 
Otto Klemperer on Aug. 25 achieved 
a respectability not enjoyed by the 
previous ones. 

Cosi fan Tutte, sung in German, 
was the only other Mozart opera 
scheduled this year. It was better re- 
hearsed and it benefited from a per- 
formance in a small theater. The parts 
of the two sisters were done by Irm- 
gard Seefried and Sena Jurinac. Erich 
Kunz and Anton Dermota were the 
two officers, Hilde Giiden was the De- 
spina and Paul Schdffler the Don AI- 
fonso. The production profited by the 
excellent teamwork of the State Opera 
artists in this work. 

The production of Richard Strauss’ 
\rabella was the most convincing of 
this operatic series. The reason for 
the superior quality of the representa- 
tion lay in the leadership of Karl 

30hm, who gave a clean account of 
the score free from the raggedness 
that marked the Mozart operas. The 
presence of the baritone, Hans Gotter, 
also contributed to the fine results. 
Other leading roles were taken by 
Rosette Anday, Julius Patzak, Maria 
Reining, Georg Hann and Lisa della 
Casa. 

Exceptional interest attached to the 
premiere of Dantons Tod. That it 
was produced this year at Salzburg 
was surprising and pleasing. One trait 
of the work is that it is not particu- 
larly modern. Stylistically the piece 
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directed from the keyboard. The per- 
formance of the symphony under him 
was excellent and it was a pleasure to 
note the genuine enthusiasm which 
marked the playing of the orchestra. 
If Fischer’s technique is no longer 
first class and some of his runs were 
muddy, yet his interpretation of the 
concertos had nobility and depth of 
feeling. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler conducted the 
second and third orchestral concerts. 
His first program consisted of Weber’s 
Freischtitz Overture, Strauss’ Death 
and Transfiguration and Schubert’s C 
Major Symphony. For the Weber 
and Schubert works he doubled the 
woodwind. From the Strauss he ex- 
tracted every ounce of drama. At the 
second of his concerts the soloist was 
Yehudi Menuhin, who was heard in 
the Brahms Violin Concerto. The 
program opened with Hindemith’s 
Symphonic Metamorphoses on Themes 
by Weber and concluded with Brahms’ 
First Symphony. Frantic applause 





Erich Kunz 








Maria Cebotari 


PRINCIPALS IN OPERA 








Edwin Fischer, rehearsing Mozart's Piano Concerto in C Minor with the Vienna 
Philharmonic in the Mozarteum Academy 


followed the performance. This en- 
thusiasm seemed neither completely 
for Brahms, Furtwangler or the or- 
chestra but rather for something much 
less apparent and not quite so innocent. 

Charles Miinch directed the fourth 
concert, a program of French music 
consisting of Debussy’s Images, Rous- 
sel’s Third Symphony and the César 
Franck Symphony. The concert was 
one of the finest of the entire series 
and the excellence of the conductor’s 
work made the ensuing concerts drab 
by comparison. This was certainly 
the case with the program directed by 
John Barbirolli, who offered respect- 
able but dull performances of Weber’s 
Euryanthe Overture, Haydn’s G Major 
Symphony and Delius’ Walk Through 
Paradise Garden. 3rahms’ Second 
Symphony done with fussy attention 
to detail rather than with a feeling for 
its big line closed the concert. 

For the sixth concert Otto Klem- 
perer offered a suite by Harold Byrns 
of music from Purcell’s The Fairy 
Queen. ‘The version proved to be one 
of the best modern arrangements of 
old music. Roy Harris’ Third Sym 
phony received a straightforward ren- 
dering, though the orchestra seemed 
neither to like nor to understand the 
score. The main feature of the pro- 
gram was the Fourth Symphony of 


Mahler with Hilde Giiden singing the 


soprano solo. It was a touching per- 
formance, full of pathetic undertones. 
The orchestra played from the heart 
and the slow movement brought back 


memories of Mahler performances 
years before. 
The last two concerts were con- 


ducted respectively by Ernest Anser- 
met and Hans Knappertsbusch. The 
program of the former was announced 
as Martinu’s Symphonie Concertante, 
Honegger’s Third Symphony, De- 
bussy’s Aprés-midi d’un Faune and 
Strauss’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel. Knapperts- 
busch’s program included Schubert’s 
Fifth Symphony and Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth. 





Hilde Giiden 


PERFORMANCES 


The five chamber music concerts 
suffered from bad organization. The 
Calvet Quartet, which was prevented 
from arriving in time for the opening 
event was replaced by a substitute or- 
ganization whose program included 
Mozart’s D Major Quartet (K. 575), 
Beethoven’s Harp Quartet and Sme- 
tana’s E Minor. The playing was ade- 
quate but not inspired. An excellent 
trio consisting of Edwin Fischer 
(piano), Georg Kulenkampf (violin) 
and Enrico Mainardi (cello) broke up 
the last minute because neither the 
violinist nor the cellist arrived. Fischer 
then prepared a solo program at short 
notice only to be inforfned the after- 
noon before the concert that a violinist 
would play with him. Naturally, their 
playing of Schubert’s Sonatina in G, 
Brahms’ G Minor Sonata and Fisch- 
er’s performance of the Beethoven 
Pathetique left something to be de- 
sired. 

At another concert a quantity of art- 
ists collaborated in an evening of mod- 
ern Austrian chamber music. The 
program opened with the Spring So- 
nata for violin and piano by Josef 
Marx—a watery composition; it was 
performed by Barylli (violin) and the 
pianist, Paul Weingarten, who also 
did the Six Little Piano Pieces, Op. 
19, by Schénberg. The exciting event 
of the evening was Anton Heiller’s 
Toccata for two pianos, played by the 
composer and his wife. This Toccata 
is a swift moving little study in mod- 
ern counterpoint with a strength that 
reminds one often of Bach. American 
audiences will hear the work for the 
first time when it is presented with 
other major works of the 1947 Salz- 
burg Festival including portions of 
Dantons Tod in the forthcoming In- 
tercollegiate Broadcasting System 
series Music in Post-War Europe. 

The Schneiderhan Quartet gave the 
fourth concert in this series, placing 
Schubert’s D Minor Quartet, Mozart 
B Flat Quartet (K. 458) and Haydn’s 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Butterfly and Carmen 


Heard in Montreal 


Both Operas Meet With Un- 
qualified Success — Orchestra 
Concerts Close 


MONTREAL.—The short summer 
opera season of the Montreal Festi- 
vals came to an end with spectcular 
presentations of Madama _ butterfly 
and Carmen at the Molson Stadium 
on Aug. 6 and 13. 

The Puccini opera was especially 
a great success. Camilla Williams in 
the title role caused a real sensation. 
She demonstrated a remarkable voice 
and a peyfect stage presence. The Pink- 
erton of the evening was Eugene 
Conley who displayed a fine voice and 
musicianship particularly in the Love 
Duet with Miss Williams. Ivan Pe- 
troff made an adequate Sharpless and 
Hubert Norville was very lively as 


Goro. Thomas Philip Martin con- 
ducted. 

The presentation of Carmen was 
equally successful. The leading role 


was sungeby Regina Resnik who sub- 
stituted at the last minute for Wini- 
fred Heidt. The Don José of Ramon 
Vinay was very convincing, while 
James Pease as Escamillo displaved 
fine singing and acting. The cast also 
included Marie-José Forgues, a 
young Montreal who made 


soprano 


Staunton 

Appearing as Cio-Cio-San in Madama 

Butterfly, Camilla Williams, soprano 

{lower right), is also busy with auto- 
graphs" 


her operatic debut as Micaela. Jean 
Morel’s expert conducting never over- 
shadowed the singers. The ballet 
numbers were supplied by a group of 
local dancers under the supervision 
of Grant Mouradoff. 

The last two concerts of the sum- 





Metro Photos 

Laszlo Halasz, musical director for opera 

performances at the Montreal Festivals, 

with Mme. Athanase David, president of 
the Society 
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Among those present at a social gathering after José Iturbf's Montreal concert 

on July 30 were, left to right: Mme. Charles Taschereau; Mme. Hector Lamon- 

tagne; Mrs. Donald Robertson; Mr. Iturbf; Mme. Jean Raymond; Mme. Guy 

Brodeur; Jacques Desbaillets; Louis Bourdon; Mme. Francis Everitt, and Désiré 
Defauw, conductor, Concerts Symphoniques 


mer series of Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques were held at the Mount- 
Royal Chalet on Aug. 5 and 12. The 
first of these two concerts was con- 
ducted by the permanent conductor of 
the orchestra, Désiré Defauw and the 
soloist was Montreal’s own charming 
coloratura soprano, Pierrette Alarie of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

The last concert was conducted by 
Antal Dorati and consisted of an all- 
Tchaikovsky program with the pian- 
ist Gyorgy Sandor as soloist in the 
ever popular B-Flat-Minor Concerto. 
Mr. Dorati conducted masterfully the 
Romeo and Juliet Overture-Fantasy 
and the Fifth Symphony. 

The Roman Singers of Sacred 
Music, a choir of 54 voices from the 
Vatican City, gave two concerts at 
the Forum on Aug. 14 and 15 before 
small audiences. Monsignor Licinio 
Refice was the conductor. 


GILLes Potvin 
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Ravinia 
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Staunton 

Ramon Vinay (left) as Radames and 

Norman Cordon as Ramphis consult the 

score backstage during a performance 
of Aida 
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Season Ends; Attendance 


Increases Over Previous Year’s 


CHICAGO 


T the Ravinia Festival’s second 

all-Rachmaninoff program, on 
July 24, William Kapell, pianist, was 
again the soloist, and his dazzling 
performance of the Third Concerto 
set off a great ovation. There were 
roars, cheers and whistles, and the 
floor-boards of the pavilion thundered 
under stamping feet. The Chicago 
Symphony, under William Steinberg’s 
direction, had caught the fire of the 
young pianist’s interpretation, and 
charged through the score with flam- 
ing brilliance, too. 

That Mr. Steinberg has a feeling 
for lyric as well as dramatic music 
was shown in his tender, honey-toned 
interpretation of the Vocalise for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra. The Third Sym- 
phony received an excellent perform- 
ance at the end of the concert. ° 

The program on July 26 drew only 
a small audience, though there was an 
interesting revival — Shostakovich’s 
Seventh Symphony. Mr. Steinberg 
who takes keen pleasure in loud and 
sonorous sound, was in his element, 
and made the most of the symphony’s 
ear-splitting climaxes. Brahms’ Va- 
riations on a Theme by Haydn filled 
out the short time left by the long 
Russian work. 

Mr. Steinberg again conducted on 
July 27, the last day of his Ravinia 








engagement. He led the orchestra 
through Sibelius’ First Symphony 
with sureness and precision as well as 
with powerful dramatic force. 

Miriam Solovieff, violinist, who 
made her first appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony last winter, played 
Mozart’s Concerto No. 5 in A Major 
accurately and with a nice delicacy 
of style. 

A large gala audience was on hand 
to welcome Pierre Monteux at the be- 
ginning of his two-week visit on July 
29. The pleasant, relaxed feeling 
which the French conductor generates 
resulted in beautiful playing by the 
orchestra and the most attentive 
listening by the audience. Handel's 
Water Music, arranged by Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty, was charmingly inter- 
preted. Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony was full of vivacious, youth- 
ful spirit, and John Carpenter’s Sym- 
phonic Suite, The Seven Ages, also 
was strikingly performed. 

His program on July 31 included 
Schubert’s rarely heard Overture in 
the Italian Style and Schumann’s C 
Major Symphony. The music was 
alive with beauty and expressiveness, 
yet there was never any striving for 
effect. After the intermission Miriam 
Solovieff was soloist in the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto. She played 
it competently with good tone and 








adequate technique. 

Over the weekend, Mr. Monteux 
gave Ravinia audiences more of the 
French music in which he excels. To 
Chausson’s B-Flat Symphony he 
brought a sweetness and poetry that 
made the summer night more fragrant, 
and Franck’s Psycne, though it has 
never won great popularity here, was 
interpreted so sensitively that it, too, 
held great charm. Dvorak’s Carnival 
Overture and Strauss’ Til Eulenspie- 
gel, completed the program of Aug. 2. 

On the afternoon ot Aug. 3, Mil- 
haud’s Le Bal Martiniquais was in- 
troduced. Based on folk songs of the 
French West Indies, it is rhythmi- 
cally interesting and cleverly orches- 
trated, and the orchestra played it 
with sparkle. There were polished 
performances, also, of Saint-Saéns’ 
Second Symhony and Lalo’s Le Roi 
d’Ys Overture. The rest of the pro- 
gram was brilliant with music by 
Russian composers — Tchaikovsky, 
Mussorgsky and Stravinsky. 

On the hot, humid evening of Aug. 

5, Mr. Monteux offered a brisk, re- 
freshing program of variety. He 
opened with a breezy reading of 
Rossini’s Overture to L’Italiana in 
Algeri. Then came Haydn’s D-Major 
Symphony, fresh, lively and crisp. 
Next was a novelty by David Schein- 
feld of the San Francisco Orchestra’s 
first violin section. Entitled Adagio 
and Allegro, the new work makes 
much of dissonance and strong sonori- 
ties, and shows a wish to explore new 
highways of musical expression rather 
than to woo the ear with pleasant 
sounds. Scriabin’s Poeme de L’ Ex- 
tase closed the program. 

On Aug. 7 Mr. Monteux’s program 
included Mozart’s Magic Flute Over- 
ture, Elgar’s Enigma Variations, 
Fauré’s Pelleas and Melisande, De- 


bussy’s Clouds and Festivals and 
D’Indy’s Symphony on a_ French 
Mountain Air. Maxim Shapiro, 


making his first appearance at Ra- 
vinia, played the piano part capably. 

Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony high- 
lighted the week-end programs,. and 
except for an awkward miscue in the 
first movement, the performance held 
everything that could be asked in deli- 


cacy and expressiveness. Before 
leaving Ravinia, Mr. Monteux ven- 
tured again into Russian music. 


Liadoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Shos- 
takovich figured importantly at the 
final concerts. 

On Aug. 12, Anton Dolin and Alicia 
Markova brought their small ballet 
company to Ravinia. In Chopmiana, 
Miss Markova danced with the 
ethereal lightness that makes her 
work so enchanting, and Mr. Dolin 
was a brilliant partner. Bettina 
Rosay, Wallace Seibert, Albia Kavan 
and Rosika Sabo danced beautifully, 
too, in the same ballet. Miss Kavan 
was especially effective in a diver- 
tissement called “Romantic Memo- 
ries”. 

The world premier of Fantasia was 
given on Aug. 14. Created by Broni- 
slava Nijinska, it is based on Schu- 
bert’s Wanderer Fantasie, and uses 
the composer’s song Der Wanderer, 
adapted for orchestra by Liszt. 
Though the new ballet holds nothing 
esnecially original or startling, it 1s 
skilfully put together and offers many 
opportunities for virtuoso solo work. 
Episodes from Tchaikovskv’s Nut- 
cracker were given, too, and brought 
Miss Markova in her inimitable Dance 
of the Sugar Plum Fairy. 

The total attendance at the 12th 
Ravinia Festival was 107,698, a con- 
siderable increase over last years 
figures, indicating that the switch from 
chamber music to ballet was favored 
by many Chicago music lovers. 

; , Ruta Barry 
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Dear Musical America: 


If it is absolutely necessary to 
begin the New York concert season 
at the height of a September heat 
wave some effort, it seems clear, 
should be made to mitigate the dis- 
comfort which the audience has to 
endure. I’m not one to complain— 
goodness knows I like such a cli- 
mate—but I’ve heard critics and 
customers alike bemoaning the sit- 
uation and this is the burden of 
their plaint. It may be true, as 
claimed, that the present extraordi- 
nary early getaway is due to the 
impossibility of securing a place 
like Town Hall at any other tinte 
and that this problem accounts for 
recitals as premature as the first 
week in September, when few peo- 
ple are physically or spiritually at- 
tuned to the business of listening to 
singers, pianists or violinists. But 
if audiences are expected to listen 
and artists to perform, it is palpably 
unfair, not to say cruel, to expect 
this under conditions of outright 
torment. It is unjust to invite hear- 
ers to give their more or less un- 
divided attention while enveloped in 
vapors suggesting the emanations of 
a Turkish bath. 

Theatres, restaurants and other es- 
tablishments which operate through 
a New York summer have installed 
air cooling systems. Is there any 





reason why a place like Town Hall 
cannot do as much? If our concert 
activities hereabouts are to begin at 
so unseasonable a date something of 
the sort will eventually have to be 
done. Clearly, it is not possible to 
depend on the weather in such a 
climate as ours. Since one cannot 
rely on the thermometer why not 


make the most of the benefits of 
scientific invention ? 
* * ok 


Perhaps the most picturesque me- 
mento which Carroll Glenn and her 
husband, Eugene List, are bringing 
back from their tour of France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Italy is the trans- 
lation of an interview given by Mr. 
List to a Budapest paper, which was 
made by a European friend who said 
that he knew English very well! Let 
those who snicker at its delightful 
involvements remind themselves 
what they would do if they had to 
translate something into Hungari- 
an after a year or two of lessons. 
It is a beautiful example of “Eng- 
lish as she is spoke”; 

“We are a married couple with 
Carroll Glenn only 2 years, and | 
must say that we were unable to 
secure an appartement big enought 
for two of us, as yet. New York 
people suffer with flat-distress. Our 
appartement is consisting of an only 
room and is situated just in the 
center of a gigantic skyscrapers. 
Her mother’s appartement is situ- 
ated just belove of the our one, and 
she has to go downstairs when mak- 
ing exercises. It is not a polite 
manner, I see, to chase my wife 
from the flat. I think, however, 
that it is much more easier to get 
the violin and carry it downstair 
than to do the same with an instru- 
ment like the piano.” 


x * x 


Last month you wrote about the 
summer serenade of mocking-birds 
and mosquitoes that competes with 
the concert world. My own par- 
ticular pets are snakes and bats, and 
your mosquitoes certainly wouldn't 


have lasted long with my bats 
around. The bats that swoop 
through Tanglewood are _ consid- 
ered one of the Berkshire Music 
Festival’s greatest assets. They 


keep the entire area free of mosqui- 
toes, a bat delicacy. 

Another reason for being nice to 
bats is that if the effects of the 
atomic age should drive you into 


























SOLVING AN OLD PROBLEM 
Reginald Stewart, conductor of the Baltimore Symphony, contributes the above 


cartoon with the following explanation: 


"One of the conductor's perennial 


problems is the seating of the orchestra players—all desire first stand positions. 
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One of the orchestra's cellist, Boleslaw Zukowski, has sent me the above solution." 
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“He has a great deal of hidden talent!" 


caves, the bats may very well be- 
come your guides. It seems that 
bats fly by “‘echo-location”—finding 
their way in the dark by catching 
the echoes which bounce back from 
everything they approach. 

Snakes are different matter, as 
Mishel Piastro can attest. Mr. Pi- 
astro, violinist and conductor of the 
Longines Symphonette, was playing 
a Beethoven sonata in Manila 
some years ago when an unidenti- 
fied reptile (a moonstruck violin 
fan and not a nether world messen- 
ger from a protesting Beethoven) 
slid down the center aisle toward 
first row center. The violinist 
bravely ignored it and played on for 
the sake of an unaware audience. 
But when the visitor writhed onto 
the stage for a closer view, the 
courageous but cautious Piastro 
moved to one side of the stage and, 
undaunted by the challenge of a 
few rattles, continued to play away. 

Finally, a clean doublestop sent 
the snake backstage in search of a 
score. In Mr. Piastro’s own words, 
‘He was probably just looking for 
an usher to show him to his seat.” 


From San Francisco comes word 
of a trio which boasts a singer who 
can sing both coloratura and bari- 
tone. The trio was heard in Peru- 
vian and Inca songs at a Spanish 
dance recital. Perhaps there is some- 
thing about Inca music that sends 
baritones skyrocketing or maybe it 
is something that drags down colo- 
raturas. I have heard of baritones 
who became tenors. Who knows, 
perhaps one of these days an aspir- 
ant for the higher range will over- 
shoot the mark and end up singing 
the Bell Song instead of the Flower 
Song! 


An alarming report in a recent 
issue of the New York Daily, News 
suggests that lovers of classical 
music are beginning to take drastic 
measures to shorten the length of 
those popular recorded programs 
which occupy so prominent a space 


in radio schedules. The paragraph 
runs: “AFRA, the radio perform- 
ers’ union, will discuss at its na- 
tional convention on Aug. !4 that 
torrid topic: ‘Shall our members 
appear as guests on disc jockey 
programs without feet?” The 
topic is not merely torrid but 
horrid. What if these over-zealous 
reformers should attempt to cut the 
Gordian knot by beginning at the 
other end? Perhaps we shall have 
a Headless Horseman Program, 
one of these days. 


I have heard of Roman Carnivals 
and Carnivals for Animals in music, 
but George Antheil’s Carnival of the 
Beautiful Dresses, which was writ- 
ten for the 40th anniversary of the 
Neiman Marcus store in Dallas, 
Texas, leaves me stumped. The 
suite was used as background music 
for an elaborate fashion show and 
presentation of awards to fashion 
designers. Come to think of it, 
though, music has been composed 
through the centuries for an amaz- 
ing variety of circumstances. After 
all, Telemann wrote Table Music, 
Mozart wrote outdoor serenades 
suitable for almost any occasion, 
and to go back a bit farther, the 
Roman emperor Nero is reputed to 
have given performances on a gi- 
gantic hydraulic organ at public 
circuses. The Paris subway used 
to provide music, also, though I am 
not sure that it was specially com- 
posed. The more opportunities our 
composers find to be commissioned 
the better they will eat. Provided 
that the people who commission it, 
allow the composer complete free- 
dom to write as he wishes, I am all 
for expanding the field. In fact, I 
have several celebrated composers 
in mind for some infernal music 
right now, slyly says your 





Performances of Beethoven Works 
Break Berkshire Attendance Records 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


LENOX, MASS. 

HE nine Beethoven symphonies 
which were performed at Tangle- 
wood, home of the Berkshire Festival, 
by the Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor, broke, by many 
thousands, the all time attendance 


records. Approximately 42,000 heard 
Series B, this figure including the 
extra Tuesday night event which 


offered the Bonn master’s great tonal 
epic, the Choral Ninth, preceded by 
its antithesis, the Eighth. 

“Tt will be a tradition,” announced 
Dr. Koussevitzky in his living room 
at Saranac on his 73rd_ birthday, 
July 26, “that one week each season 
be dedicated to the music of one com- 
poser as a week in 1946 was dedicated 
to the music of Brahms.” 

Needless to state, the orchestra 
conveyed and recreated Beethoven’s 
greatest composition. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the orchestra devoted the 
first half of the program to the first 
and second symphonies. They must 
have been convinced of unqualified 
approval, The applause and bravoes 
were deafening and lasted several 
minutes. 

The symphony least programmed 
and the one heard most frequently, 
the fourth and fifth, respectively, 
were featured Saturday’ evening. 
Jacob Lateiner, pianist, graduated re- 
cently from the Curtis Institute of 
Music, brought unquestioned qualifi- 
cations to his performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Concerto. An ovation 
that must have gratified the orchestra, 
conductor and soloist was tendered 
by 13,000 auditors. Sunday afternoon 
came more thousands to pay homage 
to Beethoven; more music lovers than 
had attended a festival performance 
since its inauguration. The Pastoral 
and the seventh symphonies were 
invested in correspondingly high in- 
terpretative standards. Joseph Bat- 
tista performed Beethoven’s Fourth 
piano Concerto, bringing to the grate- 
fully melodic opus musical sensitivity 
and pianistic gifts of high order. 


Ninth Symphony Heard 


Pages could be written in enthusias- 
tic praise of Aug. 5 performance of 
the final event of the Beethoven series. 
After dispatching the 8th with charac- 
teristic light touch, merriment and 
charm Dr. Koussevitzky led his or- 
chestra and the chorus of 200 voices, 
prepared by Robert Shaw in a 
superlatively inspired performance of 
the choral symphony. Soloists were 
Frances Yeend, soprano; Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; David Lloyd, 
tenor, Pease, bass, and 


and James 





SOLOISTS IN 
BERKSHIRE 
CONCERTS 
Abve, 

Joseph Battista 
Above right, 
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they received well deserved plaudits 
with conductor the orchestra and 
Robert Shaw. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fourth symphony 


was left ringing in the ears of 12,000 
auditors at the final concert of the 
10th Berkshire Music Festival. This 
same program offered Bohuslav 
Martinu’s Concerto Grosso scored 
for wood winds, strings and two 
pianos, the latter featuring pianists, 
Lucas Foss and Bernard Zighera. 
The work was heartily approved and 
the composer who was in the audience 
came forward to acknowledge plaudits. 


A gem of tone painting, tenderly, 
soulfully recreated was  Ravel’s 
Pavane pour une Infante défunte. 
That particular performance should 


have been recorded. 

On Aug. 7 Leonard Bernstein re- 
turned to the podium to conduct 
Haydn’s B Flat Symphony, No. 102, 
and Schumann’s C Major. Mr. Bern- 
stein conveyed his musical convictions 
in rewarding terms and with the sterl- 
ing virtuoso qualities of the violin 
soloist, Ruth Posselt, set forth the 
contrasting music of the Hindemith 
Concerto in highly approved fashion. 

The Aug. 9th concert brought 
Robert Shaw to the director’s stand 
with his Music Center choral group 
of over 200 voices to perform with the 
Boston Symphony Bach’s Cantata 
No. 50, Nun ist das Heil und die 
Kraft; Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms and Mozart’s Requiem Mass, 
(K. 626), soloists, Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
David Lloyd, tenor, and James Pease, 
bass, augmenting the impressive music 
of the Requiem. 





Idomeneo Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 

to write an opera seria for the Munich 
carnival in the court opera the fol- 
lowing year, and he began work in 
Salzburg in October. By January, 
1871, it was finished, and had its first 
performance on the 29th, two days 
after the composer’s 25th birthday. 
The librettist was Giambattista Va- 
resco, court chaplain at Salzburg, who 
presumably based his Italian text on 
an earlier French libretto for an opera 
Idomenée by Campra. The premiere 
met with success, but little was heard 
of Idomeneo from then on. 

Several German and Austrian re- 
vivals followed during the next hun- 
dred years, and on its 150th anni- 
versary there was a production at the 
Vienna State Opera in a _ version 
edited by Richard Strauss and Lothar 
Wallersteinfin which Strauss tailored 
the music wilfully and even added a 
few bars from one of his own scores. 
Another version was concocted by E. 
Wolf-Ferrari and E. L. Stahl and per- 
formed at Munich and still another 
was made in English for a hearing 
in 1938. Italy has never heard the 
work. 

Mozart himself considered Idomeneo 
one of his best operas, and later judges 
have concurred in his estimate. Al- 
fred Einstein wrote: “It is said that 
Mozart valued and loved Idomeneo 
most among all his works.” 

The story is derived from an early 
Greek legend, which deals with the 
dilemma of Idomeneo, King of Crete, 
who is saved from shipwreck when 
returning to his island from the Tro- 
jan wars. In gratitude to Neptune, he 
vows to sacrifice the first person he 
meets on his own shores, but when 
this proves to be his son, Idamante, 
the king seeks to escape his promise 
by sending Idamante to Argos with 
Electra, the princess of that country, 
who is violently in love with the 
voung prince. But Idamante is in 
love with Ifa, the daughter of the 








Frances Yeend, Robert Shaw, James Pease, David Lloyd, Eunice Alberts and 
Richard Gilbert (of RCA) listening to playbacks of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, 
after a recording session at Tanglewood 


vanquished Trojan King Priam. The 
gods intervene, force Idomeneo to re- 
nounce the throne he is unworthy to 
occupy and appoint Idamante and Ilia 
in his place. Electra, furious with 
jealousy, destroys herself. 

It can easily be seen that most of 
the drama in this story of violent 
passions is in the expressed emotions 
of the characters. The scenic result is 
that of living pictures rather than 
movement and the effect is pageantry 
rather than dramatic action. Never- 
theless the music carries the story on. 
And in the Berkshire production, 
Richard Rychtarik’s scenes had life and 
color to complement the small amount 
of bodily movement required from the 
principals. Especially was the ship- 
wreck scene effective; with darkening 
stage and menacing clouds above a 
stormy sea. The costumes prepared 
by the student workshop under the 
direction of Leo Van Witsen added 
immeasurably to the charm of the 
stage pictures. 

Mr. Goldovsky’s revision of the 
work was done with a view to its ap- 
propriateness to today’s conditions, as 
he explained in a speech between acts. 
Idomeneo was involved with the 
forces of nature and tried to cheat 
them just as we are doing, he said. 
“We will not be forgiven by the gods 
until we join in a world brother- 
hood,” he concluded. 


Some Scenes Transposed 


To keep this dramatic line straight, 
Mr. Goldovsky subordinated all other 
ideas to it, and thus transposed some 
scenes from one act to another and 
omitted several in the final two acts 
which were neither relevant nor neces- 
sary. Thus, the second act ended with 
a quiet moment of despair with the 
chorus predominating instead of with 
the wildly dramatic air of Electra 
after which she destroys herself. This 
was placed in the final act where it 
makes a better story line, the princess 
commiting her final savage gesture 
after she has heard the voice of the 
oracle giving her loved one to her 
rival. The opera ends as before with 
a great chorus of praise and thanks- 
giving. 

Of the performers, most professional 
was the well known tenor, Joseph 
Laderoute, who assumed the title role 
as he did in Britten’s Peter Grimes 
last year. He sang Idomeneo’s won- 
derful arias with competence and style 
and generally fine tone. He was spe- 
cially impressive in the Prayer, one of 
the most individual of the arias. Ida- 
mante, a part written for a castrato, 
was sung in the original range by 


alternating sopranos, Ann Bollinger 
and Dorothy Dawson. The former, 
heard by this reviewer, possesses more 
than average attractiveness of stage 
presence and her voice, while occa- 
sionally forced, is highly individual in 
quality and charming in_ timbre. 
Nancy Trickey sang Ilia’s tender, 
rapt music delightfully although she 
was a rather wooden actress. Paula 
Lenchner was the Electra, and sang 
expressively though too often push- 
ing her voice beyond its pleasure- 
giving limit. She was at her best in 
the second act, though her portrayal 
in the great third-act aria was his- 
trionically good and often musically 
compelling. 

Frank Guarrera was the High 
Priest, and Edward Ansara the Voice 
of ‘the Oracle. The chorus, trained 
as were the principals in the Berkshire 
Music Center, sang with thrilling im- 
pact, and made stage pictures of eye 
appeal with hardly a trace of awk- 
wardness or amateurishness. In the 
pit, Mr. Goldovsky held his orchestra 
forces neatly together and invested the 
beautiful score with passionate sin- 
cerity with results better than merely 
competent. His was the major credit 
of the event. 


Labor Plaza Series 
Attracts 250,000 


PHILADELPHIA.—A udiences that 
reached a total of 250,000 attended an 
outdoor series of concerts at the Labor 
Plaza in Philadelphia between July 7 
and Sept. 1. The concerts were pre- 
sented by the local branch of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
which paid conductors’ and players’ 
salaries, with the co-operation of the 
city government and other civic agen- 
cies. 

The Sunday night concerts featured 
a symphony orchestra which drew the 
largest crowds—several thousand per 
event. In most instances Philadelphia 
Orchestra musicians constituted the 
majority of the ensemble, conducted 
on Aug. 10 by Vernon Hammond, art- 
istic director of the American Opera 
Company and musical director of the 
Academy of Vocal Arts; on Aug. 17 
by Henri Elkan, and on Aug. 24 by 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin, conductor of 
the Germantown Symphony and the 
Main Line Community Orchestra. 

Among recent soloists in the series 
were Rafael Druian, violinist; Phyllis 
Wheeler, pianist; Joseph Carlucci, 
baritone; and, in music from Gersh- 
win’s Porgy and Bess, Carol York, 
soprano, Milton Sandler, tenor, and 
Eugene King, baritone. W.E.S. 
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Ballet Appears at 
Hollywood Bowl 


New Works Presented—Zarem- 
ba Plays Saint-Saéns Concerto 
—Iturbi Conducts 


Los ANGELES.—The Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo made the middle of the 
Hollywood Bowl season look very 
promising. The promise was not com- 
pletely fulfilled, but there were excit- 
ing moments. Perhaps these would 
have been more frequent if the pro- 
gramming had been important, for 
Danilova, Danielian, Franklin, Kras- 
sovska, Magallanes are important 
dancers. However, ballets like The 
Nutcracker, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, Le Beau Danube, Raymonda, 
and Scheherazade are the ones appro- 
priate to the seeing-distances at Holly- 
wood Bowl. 

The new ballets were Madronos 
(Antonia Cobos, miscellaneous) and 
Cirque de Deux (Ruthanna Boris, 
Gounod). Madronos inherits Spanish 
ways but not all the spirit. Cirque de 
Deux inherits the classic attitudes but 
will not have inheritors; the perambu- 
lating podium (trimmed in pink) is 
the end of this branching-out, but it is 
nevertheless a pretty blossom. In fact 
both ballets were subject to devices, 
but they were good minor additions. 

James Sampk, assistant to Monteux 
in San Francisco, conducted the Saint- 
Saéns piano concerto (G-Minor) and 
the first movement from the Grieg A- 
Minor Concerto with Sylvia Zaremba, 
pianist, on Aug. 3. Miss Zaremba, in 
the second western debut of a young 
artist at the Bowl this summer, played 
extremely well. Mr. Sample played 
the Strauss Death and Transfigura- 
tion, a Vivaldi concerto given to the 
orchestra by Zioloti, Dvorak’s Carni- 
vai Overture, Delius’ Song of Sum- 
mer, Granada by De _ Solis, the 
Rhumba from Harl McDonald’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, and the Cortege from 
Le Coq D’Or by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Tose Iturbi demonstrated the attrac- 
tive-force of a star Aug. 5 with his 
large audience. He played Beethoven's 
Third Concerto, conducting the or- 
chestra at the same time. It is a two- 
man job, but he could give only half 
of himself to each. The concert in- 
cluded Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, Ravel’s Pavanne for a Dead 
Princess, DeFalla’s Three Cornered 
Hat and Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue. IsABEL Morse JONES 





New Pops Group 
Pleases Seattle 


Seven Sunday Performances 
Attract 40,000 Listeners—Mod- 
ern Music Heard 

SEATTLE.—The University of Wash- 
ington and the newly-formed Seattle 
Pops Orchestra kent the Queen City 
of Lakes from slumbering musically 
this summer. 

The orchestra, a 72-piece sym- 
phonic organization, played before ap- 
proximately 40,000 people in seven 
Sunday concerts at the Volunteer 
Park Bowl. Directed by Jules Radin- 
sky and Don Bushell, conductor of 
the non-professional Seattle Philhar- 
monic, the orchestra was sponsored 
by the Seattle Park Board. 

Because of the exceptional success 
of the summer series, the Seattle City 
Council plans to appropriate more 
funds to allow the orchestra a more 
elaborate season in 1948, including 
the presentation of more soloists. 

The University of Washington 
sponsored a concert series by local 
artists, a chamber music series, fea- 
turing Alexander Schneider, violinist, 
and presented a four-night Festival of 
Contemporary American music, direct- 
ed by Frederick Fennell of the East- 
man School of Music, and Eugene 
Linden, University opera instructor. 
Musical highlight of the summer 
were the three concerts given by Mr. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Benny Goodman, 
clarinetist (right), 
rehearsing for a 
performance of the 
Brahms Clarinet 
Quintet with the 
Roth Quartet (Feri 
Roth and Jozsef 
Smilovits, violins; 
Janoz Scholz, cello; 
and Sandor Sago, 
viola), in Los An- 
geles 


Schneider—two with Berthe Poncy 
Jacobson, pianist, of the University 
faculty, and the other with a student 
chamber orchestra. 

The Festival of Contemporary 
American Music was jointly planned 
by Mr. Fennell and Thor Johnson, 
new conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony who was here earlier in the 
summer as a visiting professor. It 
was generally well-received—particu- 
larly the orchestra and chorus com- 
positions played on the final night. 

However, nothing could have fully 
overshadowed the opening night per- 
formance of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
Amelia Goes to the Ball, brilliantly 
directed by Eugene Linden. Sylvia 
Woolfson, soprano, singing the title 
role, gave an outstanding perform- 
ance. Joe MILLER 


Starlight Series 
In Rochester 


RocueEster, N. Y.—The short sum- 
mer season of music for Rochester 
was very pleasant while it lasted, in 
spite of bad weather. The Starlight 
Concert Series by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, under the direction of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association, 
and underwritten by Bond Clothes, 
Inc., was driven indoors to the East- 
man Theatre for five concerts out of 
the eight. 

Conductors were Guy Fraser Har- 
rison, Paul Lavalle, Morton Gould, 
Gustave Haenschen and Roy Shield. 
The soloists included Nan Merriman, 


soprano, Conrad Thibault, baritone, 
Jean Dickenson, soprano, Glauco 
D’Attilil, pianist, Robert Merrill, 


baritone, and Mac Morgan, baritone. 
The concerts were all fairly well at- 
tended, considering the bad weather. 
The last one, Aug. 1, held out of 
doors, with Mr. Merrill as_ soloist, 
drew a big crowd. 

The Eastman School of Music 
Series of Summer Concerts at Kil- 
bourn Hall, offered each year for the 
visiting teachers and students at the 
school summer courses, and for the 
public as well, drew good audiences 
at each event. The artists included 
Erno Balogh, pianist; the Modern 
Art Quartet with Joseph Mariano, 
flutist, Millard Taylor, violinist, Alli- 


son McKown, cellist, and Marjorie 
Truelove McKown, pianist; and 
Mme. Weis-Mann, _harpsichordist, 
with Alfred Mann, recorder, Marion 
Head, violinist, and Adon Foster, 
violinist. M.E.W. 





Salzburg Festival 


(Continued from page 9) 
Quartet in G, Op. 76, No. 1. Given a 
little fire in their souls this Quartet 
would be absolutely first rate and even 
as it is the Schneiderhan organization 
was by far the best event of the cham- 
ber music series. 

The Serenade Concerts represent 
the most charming tradition of the 
Salzburg Festival but the idea was 
better than its execution. The pro- 
grams are given in the open air at the 
Felsenreitschule and played by candle- 
light. It seems at times a crime to 





criticise such a series especially since 
they are entrusted to one of the old- 
est members of the Salzburg Festival 
community, Dr. Bernhard Paumgart- 
ner. Yet instead of a first-rate group 
of artists he is obliged to conduct a 
group of students who can scarcely 
grasp the deeper meanings of such a 
work as Mozart’s Linz Symphony. To 
hear this orchestra’s idea of Mozart’s 
last three symphonies which formed 
the final chamber concert was grim. 
The church music proved to be 
highly interesting because one could 
hear masses of Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, Bruckner and other masters 
whose sacred works are infrequently 
heard elsewhere. ‘The first cathedral 
concert consisted of Bach’s Cantata 
No. 106 and Mozart’s Coronation Mass 
(K. 317). For the second of these 
Domkonzerte, Joseph Messner chose 
Verdi’s Requiem with soloists from 
the Vienna State Opera including Irm 
gard Seefried, G. Thury, Anton Der- 
mota and Ludwig Weber. 
Palestrina’s Stabat Mater and 
Bruckner’s Mass in E Minor consti- 
tuted the third program of this series, 


Mozart’s Requiem the fourth. For 
his last concert Professor Messner 
chose one of Haydn’s most impressive 
but unfamiliar compositions, the so- 
called Harmony Mass in B Fiat. 

The Sunday morning services in the 
local Salzburg churches offered Mo- 
zart’s Coronation Mass again, this 
time under Dr. Paumgartner, who ap- 
proached the work in a slightly differ- 
ent fashion from Messner. Paumgart- 
ner’s attitude toward the work was 
less reverent and more dramatic. He 
also led Mozart’s little Mass in F (K. 
190), a charming and good-natured 
work of the composer’s youth. Parts 
of the C Minor Mass of Mozart which 
Messner considered authentic, formed 
another program, which was followed 
by the Haydn Theresien-Messe in B 
Flat Major, another of this compos- 
er’s greatest and most neglected com- 
positions. 

Plans for next year’s Salzburg Fes- 
tival are still vague. Von Karajan, 
Austria’s outstanding conductor, who 
did not conduct this year for reasons 
of local corruption in high places, will 
probably appear next Summer. Eugen 
Jochum, who almost led a Bruckner 
concert this season, will also figure on 
next year’s schedule, but further defi- 
nite information is not available. 


German Soprano Arrives 
To Sing with San Carlo Group 


Helen Steinbrecher, German colora- 
tura soprano, arrived in the United 
States recently from Berlin to appear 
in The Barber of Seville with the 
San Carlo Opera in Chicago. The 
singer, who made her debut at the 
age of 17 as Violetta in La Traviata 
at Frankfort on the Main, said that 
she had been offered an audition by 
the Metropolitan Opera on the basis 
of recordings she made for the United 
States Army entertainment service in 
Germany. 


Teacher of Singing 


“Well cultivated voice, 
mellow quality — fine 
artistry.” 

Washington, D. C, Star 
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American Music Makes Its 
Way in Europe—Slowly 


ON most of the pages in this issue you will 

see the account of the performance of 
music all over the world. That is 1 great 
function of this magazine—to report such per- 
formances. But an equally important function 
is the recording of the new material with which 
performers may amplify their repertoires and 
increase their value to their audiences. Such a 
record appears on several pages, specially de- 
signed for this issue when a new season be- 
gins. Most of that new material, it is safe to 
say, comes from the brains and hearts of native 
composers. Much of it will find a place in our 
programs, enriching our native output and our 
own appreciation of our talent. For giving the 
positive encouragement of publication to our 
gifted composers, the nation’s publishers are to 
be warmly thanked. 

America’s creative talent advances—in Amer- 
ica. How does it fare in that old arena which 
once exported talent to the hilt and closed its 
doors to imports—Europe? Slowly rebuilding 
their bomb-shattered edifices of culture and 
their nerve-shattered strength, still hungry for 
bread but in some cases willing to sell half their 
loaves to buy the “white hyacinth”, the music 
lovers of Europe are once again listening to 
music. How much of what they hear is im- 
ported from us? Very little, the evidence 
shows. And this is quite understandable. The 
desire to hear American music is as yet spotty 
in European centers—yet it exists and grows. 
What serves it now, and how is it to be further 
nurtured ? 

The answers lie at present in the activities of 
two agencies, the Department of State and the 
War Department, which took over cultural 
matters as the war ended—the Department of 
State for all countries where diplomatic chan- 
nels were freed, the War Department for the 
occupied territories. Both have done yeoman 
service to the American composer; both wish 
earnestly that the necessity for their task did 
not exist and that commercial agents might take 
it over in typical American business fashion. 
The latter are already beginning to function in 
some of the larger “free” centers, several 
American firms having established branches 
here and there in Europe for the purpose of 
selling their catalogues. These catalogues in- 
clude, of course, some American music. But 
the process is slow: many, with not even half a 
loaf, cannot even dream of the hyacinth. It 
will take several years of peace, with estab- 
lished currencies and firm goodwill, before 
“business as never before” can apply to the 
situation. 

In the meantime, let us look at the two agen- 
cies which are paving the way for a future in 
which American composition can bravely hoist 
a banner alongside Europe’s on the continent. 

Carl A. Sauer, Acting Chief of the Division 
of Libraries and Institutes of the Department 
of State, replied at length to our questions ad- 
dressed to the Music Specialist, Carlos Mose- 
ley. “As one means of making as much Amer- 
ican music immediately available as possible”, 
wrote Mr. Sauer, “the Department established 
depositories of orchestra music with complete 
parts in Paris, Rome, Central Europe and Scan- 
dinavia, as well as collections of orchestral 
scores without parts, chamber music with parts, 
instrumental and vocal solos, choral, band and 
folk music in U. S. Information Libraries in 
some 22 cities of Europe and the Near East. 
... These have been widely used, but their con- 
tent is limited both by the funds appropriated 
for such a purpose and by the fact that some 
publishers are unable to make their rental 
works available to the Department because of 
contracts with European agencies which grant 
those agencies the right to control European 
performances. It would be to the disadvantage 
of the agencies, of course, to offer works on a 
rental basis when the same works could be 
obtained from a U. S. Information Library 
without payment of a fee.” In the orchestral 
depositories, “the scores and orchestral parts 
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may be borrowed for a specific performance 
and their use is not limited to the country to 
which they have been assigned. Scores with- 
out parts may be borrowed from the American 
music collections in the 22 U. S. Information 
Libraries and used for reference or study. The 
parts can be obtained for actual performance 
either from one of the Department’s deposi- 
tories or directly from the publisher involved. 
Chamber music, solos, folk and band music 
may be borrowed from these libraries for ref- 
erence or performance”. 

Although, as Mr. Sauer points out, certain 
agencies are being formed abroad for the pro- 
motion of American publishers’ catalogues, “the 
mere setting up of a foreign agency unfortun- 
ately does not necessarily result in the ready 
availability in Europe of the American works 
in a publisher’s catalogue. The U. S. publisher 
must make reproductions of unpublished urches- 
trations in order to supply complete sets to the 
foreign agency. The process has proved a slow 
one in general. In many instances, and I feel 
this point should be emphasized, the cost of 
reproduction is quite high and for practical 
reasons some publishers have been unwilling to 
reproduce score and parts of works for which 
the demand is limited. The foreign agency can 
theoretically order the orchestral material from 
the U. S. publisher for performance, but, as you 
know, it is difficult to interest conductors in 
scheduling works they have never seen. A 
large proportion of American works fall in this 
category, especially those for which the music 
is written on heavy paper from which black and 
white reproductions cannot be made, as well as 
those originally printed but which are now out 
of print and for which the cost of new engrav- 
ing would be great. 

“T believe you will find, too, that some pub- 
lishers are more interested in securing agencies 
abroad for the sale of their editions of Euro- 
pean music than for the promotion of the 
American orchestral and chamber works which 
lend prestige to their catalogues in the United 
States but which are not regarded as commer- 
cial assets in themselves. . . . The Department 
is eager to see the development and expansion 
of commercial channels for the sale and rental 
of American music abroad”. 


In the Occupied Countries 


SIMILAR service is given to music by the 

War Department, which maintains iike de- 
positories and collections in Germany and Aus- 
tria, Japan and Korea. After the initial chaos 
and the necessary attention to the most ele- 
mentary things, the arts were not forgotten. 
Harrison Kerr, Chief of the Music Section of 
the Reorientation Branch of the Department's 
Civil Affairs Division, described the working 
of the music program in recent speeches, which 
we quote in part: 

“There is in Berlin (which we take as typi- 
cal) a central office of information control, 
having in it various subdivisions corresponding 
to those of the Reorientation Branch in Wash- 
ington. . . . Then in the major political sub- 
divisions, Greater Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden 
and Bavaria, we have an officer, each being 
responsible for his territory. The music offi- 
cers are charged with the responsibility, first 
of all, of denazifying the musical field : . . but 
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their responsibilities go much farther than this. 
It is up to them to assist a palsied Germany to 
re-establish its normal activities. ‘Fhey must 
assist in the rebuilding of orchestras, opera 
companies, chamber groups and concert units. 
They must try to bring about the rehabilitation 
of musical education and, on top of this, must 
try to make it apparent to the musician and to 
the public what our musical life is, and what 
our achievements are, here in the United States. 
In 49 places (20 in Germany) we have estab- 
lished information centers . . . which contain a 
library of American music. . . . On the assump- 
tion that popular music is more accessible, 
stress has been laid on folk material, symphonic 
music, chamber music and solo works of seri- 
ous intent. This has, especially in Germany, 
been almost electrifying. Any German of mod- 
erate musical knowledge can clearly see that we 
have progressed far beyond the European 
nations during the period when only retrogres- 
sion was experienced there. 

“In Germany during 1946 there were 128 
performances of 45 important chamber music 
and orchestral works by American composers, 
exceeding, in Germany alone, the performances 
during the same period in the United States. 
The volume this year is already greater than 
the similar period last year. 

“| . Now the circle is beginning to close 
and we are taking back to Europe, and con- 
tributing to their musical life, the creative 
aspects of our own. The realization of this role 
has come to us slowly, but the effect, in this 
instance, preceded the event. It is well that 
this was so, as we would not otherwise have 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Musicat Americana 


FTER 25 years as head of the Washington, 
Ap. C. public schools music department, Dr. 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, retired on Aug. 31, amid a 
sea of resounding testimonials and fond reminis- 
cences. .. . Adolf Busch, violinist, and Dr. Hed- 
wig Vischer were married on Labor Day. Dr. 
Vischer is a childhood friend of Mr. Busch’s 
daughter, Mrs. Rudolf Serkin. .. . Maria Jeritza, 
soprano, will appear in one of the leading roles 
in an early winter production of an operetta new 
in this country, Empress Josephine. 

The President’s soprano daughter, Margaret 
Truman, has been accepted as a member of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists, an AFL 





ate. . . . Maryla Jonas, pianist, opens a 
st-to-coast concert tour on Oct. 2 in Troy, 
vi A major work of the French com- 


ser, Jean Hubeau, Concerto in C Major, will 
ave its American premiere when it is played by 
violinist Ruggiero Ricci at Orchestra Hall, Chi- 
cago on Sept. 28. 

After several recitals in this country, Jacque- 
line Schweitzer, French pianist, left last month 
for a European tour. . . . Regina Resnik, versa- 
tile soprano, flew to the rescue again last month 
when Winifred Heidt was too ill to appear as 
Carmen with the Montreal Festivals Company. 

. Pierino Gamba, 10-year-old conductor who 
already enjoys a European reputation, was in- 
vited on Sept. 8 to guest conduct a Sunday 
afternoon concert of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic by Efrem Kurtz, its musical director. . 
On Sept. 11, Andre Kostelanetz and Lily Pons 
returned to the U. S. after four months in 
Europe. .. . Eleazar de Carvalho, Brazilian con- 
ductor who assisted Koussevitzky at Tanglewood 
this summer, recently flew to Rio de Janeiro to 
conduct a series of concerts with the Brazilian 
Symphony. . .. Miss Dorothy Fox was married 
to Jacques Abram, pianist, on Aug. 12. 

Tom Scott, ballad-singer and author of the re- 
cently published book, Sing of America, recently 
returned from a trip to Nantucket, where he 
gave summer concerts. . .. Victor Babin, of the 
Vronsky and Babin duo-pianist team, writes 
from Santa Fe, N. M., that he has completed a 
song-cycle based on 11 poems from Witter 
Bynner’s book, Beloved Stranger. He conferred 
frequently with the poet during the composition 
of the cycle. 

William Wymetal, managing and producing 
director of the Civic Light Opera Association 
of Greater Pittsburgh, has been engaged by the 
San Francisco Opera Association to stage six 
productions of its 1947 season’s repertoire. .. . 
During a performance of Flotow’s Martha at the 
Central City Opera House on July 23, James 
Pease, young bass-baritone who was appearing 
as Plunkett that evening, spent his time offstage 
in a feverish pacing of the backstage corridors. 
It seems that a daughter was being born, back 
in Ocean City. The little one’s name is, naturally 
and inevitably, Martha. 

Jan Smeterlin, pianist, is now giving concerts 
throughout the Scandinavian peninsula, and is 
fully booked for the winter music season in 
Europe. ... Conrad Thibault, baritone, has been 
invited to appear as soloist at the Alfred E. 
Smith Memorial Dinner on Oct. 14 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 





= MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1927- 














cimini 





hwrentee 


A CARTOONIST'S IMPRESSION OF NINE "STICK MEN" 


Clever Chaliapine 


Chaliapine was recently called upon by a 
representative of the Soviet Government with 
a request for $100,000 as a contribution to the 
funds of the Union. The Russian bass re- 
sponded with a cheque on a Moscow bank for 
double that amount. He also said that he had 
had $200,000 in that Bank in 1916, and sug- 
gested that the cheque be cashed and the 
balance forwarded to him! 

— 1927 — 


But Not for Long! 


At last someone has been found who is will- 
ing to say a good word for Puccini’s opera, 
La Rondine, which is to be given at the Met- 
ropolitan next season. 

— 1927 — 


Why Not: “Swinging in the Grapevine Swing”? 


At a triple hanging in Joliet, [ll., it was 
stated that La Paloma would be sung on the 
gallows ! 





American Music in Europe 
(Continued from page 14) 


had anything substantial to offer. The techni- 
cal competence, the American characteristics 
and the substantial content of the best of our 
music has not failed to make an impression.” 

Now, with both the above agencies function- 
ing with a fair amount of success, it remains 
for the publishers themselves to bulwark and 
reinforce, and gradually, it is to be hoped, to 
take over the new structure. When they do, it 
is to be hoped that our own composers will have 
their proper share in the concert halls of the 
world. 





Symphonic Survey 
(Continued from page 8) 


works played. Brahms—3; Mozart—4; Tchai- 
kovsky—3. (10%) 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, Alfred Wallen- 
stein—40 works played. Beethoven—8; Mozart 
—4; Strauss—3. (15%) 

Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos— 
90 works played. Wagner—9; Beethoven—8; 
Franck—4. (11%) 

National Symphony, Hans Kindler—114 works 
played. Wagner—8; Beethoven—7; Mozart—5. 
(17%) 

NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, Frank 
Black, Fritz Reiner and Eugene Szenkar—58 
works played. Beethoven—6; Mozart —6; 
Brahms and Wagner—5. (2%) 

New Orleans Symphony, Massimo Freccia—59 
works played. Tchaikovsky—5; Brahms—4; 
Beethoven—4. (3%) 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur 
Rodzinski—170 works played. Beethoven—15; 
a Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Wagner—29. 
(7%) 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy—126 
works played. Beethoven—12; Brahms—9; 
Tchai*ovsky—8. (5%) 


Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner—-78 works 
preye. Wagner—7; Beethoven—6; Brahms—6. 
(5% 


Rochester Philharmonic, Guest Conductors— 
47 works played. Beethoven—4; Brahms, Mo- 
zart, Prokofieff—3. (13%) 

St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann— 


82 works played. Beethoven—6; Brahms—5; 
Mozart, Wagner, Ravel—5. (10%) 
San Antonio Symphony, Max Reiter—75 


works played. Bach, Stravinsky, Beethoven—3. 
(12%) 

San Francisco Symphony, Pierre Monteux— 
= works played. Ravel, Wagner, Beethoven—4. 
(7%) 
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New Music Heard at 





By H. H. StucKeENscHMIDT 


DARMSTADT 

O less than 18 premieres in 16 
days is the record established by 

the summer festival given at Schloss 


Kranichstein near Darmstadt. The 
hunting castle of Kranichstein, a 
baroque building situated among 


magnificent woods and ponds about 
five miles from the city limits, is filled 
with trophies, antlers and portraits of 
the Hessian dukes. Until the summer 
of 1946 it was used simply as a hunt- 
ing museum. But the _ ingenious 
Darmstadt art critic, Wolfgang 
Steinecke, conceived the idea of giv- 
ing summer festivals there after the 
pattern of the Salzburg, Potsdam and 
Berkshire Festivals, also offering 
courses of study. The success of the 
first experiment resulted in a more 
ambitious program this year. The 
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festival 


vocal 
teacher. 


Dr. Wolff & Tritschler Ohg 


summer courses for new international 
music attracted a large and distin- 
guished group of teachers, artists and 
students from all German provinces 
and occupation zones. Through the 
16 day festival they strove to build a 
conception of the music which was 
condemned as “degenerate” during the 
Hitler regime and forbidden. 


Only 140 of the 500 persons who 
applied could be admitted to participa- 
tion in the courses and concerts be- 
cause of the housing shortage. The 
women and the teachers lived in the 
castle itself, which was humming with 
activity from eight in the morning 
often until past midnight. Courses 
were given in conducting, opera pro- 
duction, stage direction, singing, piano, 
violin, composition, chamber music 
and music eriticism. Every teacher 
had six two-hour periods at his dis- 
posal. The theoretical work was sup- 
plemented by actual performances 
from the very first day. From these 
study performances crystallized the 
Darmstadt international music festival, 
which was held from July 20 to 27. 

Wolfgang Fortner in his composi- 
tion courses offered a_ practical 
analysis of works by Stravinsky, 
Hindemith and Schoenberg. The 
Darmstadt composer Herman Heiss 
(a pupil of Josef Matthias Hauer of 
Vienna) used his own works as illus- 
trations of the nature of the twelve- 


tone system. The instrumental 
seminars (with the pianists Helmut 
Roloff and Udo Dammert and the 


violinist Giinther Kehr) and the voice 
course (with Margot Hinnenberg- 
Lefébre and Giinther Baum) also 
were practically oriented. Heinrich 
Strobel and the writer taught the 
course in music criticism. 


Scherchen Conducts 


Hermann Scherchen came _ from 
Ziirich to give the conducting course. 
His lectures on Stravinsky’s Histoire 
du Soldat, twelve-tone series in Beet- 
hoven symphonies and Bach’s Art of 
the Fugue at times reminded one of 


the far-fetched theories of Arnold 
Schering about Beethoven. Scher- 
chen’s concert brought the brilliant 


Violin Concerto by Wolfgang Fortner, 
played in distinguished fashion by 
Gerhard Taschner and several other 


premieres. The Furioso of the Swiss 
composer Rolf Liebermann, an_in- 
genious piece in the form of an 


Italian overture, employed the twelve- 
tone system. The slow movement of 
a symphony by Hans Werner Henze, 
a 22-year-old pupil of Fortner, had 
a polyphonic and polyrhythmic cast 
reminiscent of Hindemith, yet with a 
lyric note of its own. 

Also heard was the symphonic 
overture China Fights On, by the 
Munich composer Karl Amadeus 
Hartmann. Like everything which 
this interesting artist writes it was 
music of political import. The over- 
ture begins in a bold, expressive style, 
somewhat suggestive of Schoenberg, 





Schloss Kranichstein, 
where the Darmstadt 


was 
(Above) Margot 
Hinnenberg-Lefébre, 
soloist and 


Darmstadt Festival 


held. 


Hermann Scherchen, 
who conducted and 
lectured 


which is interrupted by the introduc- 
tion of a pentatonic Chinese march 
theme which dominates the rest of the 
work. From a fugato developes a 
powerful crescendo like a proclama- 
tion, in the manner of Shostakovich. 


New Chamber Opera 


Among new German music heard 
was the chamber opera Die Flut by 
the Berlin cumposer Boris Blacher. 
It is an _ effective and_ successful 
attempt to carry on the Weill-Krenek 
type of popular opera of the ‘twenties 
and ’thirties with legitimate dramatic 
means. The opera is written with 
almost ascetic economy for four solo- 
ists, a small chorus and orchestra. It 
has style and charm but it suffered 
from a poor performance. Also badly 
played were Stravinsky’s Histoire du 
Soldat and Hindemith’s Nobilissima 
Visione, which was given with rather 
dilettantic choreography. Carl Orff’s 
Mond was produced with the greatest 
care in a new arrangement, but the 
work appears today to be a relapse 
into an outmoded esthetic style, with 
all its barbaric primitivism. 


The “classical composers” of mod- 
ern music, as exemplified by Stravin- 
sky and Hindemith, were not very 
adequately represented by Jeu de 


Cartes and the Harp Sonata. Bartok’s 
Contrasts, in spite of an_ inferior 
clarinet performance, and his Violin 


Concerto, with Giinther Kehr as solo- 


ist, were brilliantly successful. 
Schoenberg’s early music triumphed 
in a performance of the F Sharp 


Minor Quartet and the Stefan George 
songs, which were given by Margot 
Hinnenberg-Lefébre, Helmut  Roloff 
and the Lenzewski Quartét. <A 
Shakespeare song cycle by Wolfgang 
Fortner (composed both in English 
and German versions) compelled 
admiration through its imaginative- 
ness. The baritone Gimther Baum 
was a worthy interpreter of the songs. 

Hermann Heiss was represented by 
several chamber works and two song 
cycles. One of these, set to humorous 
poems by Christian Morgenstern, for 
coloratura soprano and flute, com- 
manded special attention because of 
its irony and highly original melody, 
developed from a free treatment of 
the twelve-tone system. Bruno 
Stiirmer’s violin and flute sonatas, on 
the other hand, could not escape the 
thrall of romantic and chromatic 
musical chilchés. 


An evening of music and discussion 
was devoted to the recently dead 
masters, Bela Bartok, Alfredo Casella 
and Manuel de Falla. The young 
Berlin pianist Helmut Roloff played 
with precision, wit and clarity. He 
is an outstanding interpreter of mod- 
ern music. The flutist Kurt Redel 
was also brilliant. Lectures on Alban 
Berg, by Hans Meyer, Igor Stravin- 
sky, by Heinrich Strobel, and Arnold 
Schoenberg, by the writer completed 
the festival. 








Santa Barbara 
Sponsors Recitals 


Los ANGELES.—In Santa Barbara’s 
small but perfect Lobero Theatre the 
Music Academy of the West has spon- 
sored a series of recitals beginning 
auspiciously with Lotte Lehmann, July 
8. She had a sold-out house with the 
50 Academy students, Ernest Bloch, 
the Griller Quartet, Richard Bonelli, 
Harry Kaufman, Roman Totenberg 
and Mildred Couper, their teachers, 
lined up in the front rows. Lehmann 
was inspired in the “success of our 
dream” as she expressed it. 

The second event in the Music 
Academy series July 15 was the quar- 
tet program by the chamber music 
masters, the Grillers. A pre-Purcell 
opus; Matthew Locke's Quartet No. 
1 in D minor preceded Ernest Bloch’s 
Second Quartet. 

Mr. Kaufman’s concert, using his 
New York program of Franek, Beeth- 
oven, Jelobinsky, Chopin, Debussy, 
Albeniz and some virtuoso pieces by 
Liszt which few contemporary pian- 
ists attempt, was the third event July 
29th. 

The first student program was given 
at school, July 22 by a remarkable 
14-year-old cellist, Marie Manahan, an 
Italian operatic talent, Mary La Ca- 
sella, an exceptional 19-year-old Ca- 
nadian mezzo, Natalie Minunzie and 
five string ensemble players in the 
Schubert cello Quintet. I. M. J 





Manager Appointed 
For Columbus Orchestra 


CoLumBus.—Jack La Vriha, former 
Cleveland newspaperman and public 
relations representative, kas been 
named manager of the Columbus 
Philharmonic, it was announced by 
Clarence D. Laylin, president of the 
Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra 
Association. 

La Vriha, 32, was campaign man- 
ager of the Philharmonic’s 1947-1948 
maintenance fund drive. 
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Dell Concerts End 
In Quaker City 


Dance Ensemble Performs—Mi- 
tropoulds Conducts Three Bee- 
thoven Symphonies 
PHILADELPHIA.—The seventh and 
final week of Robin Hood Dell’s 18th 
season was launched on Aug. 4 with 
a program that featured Alicia Mar- 
kova and Anton Dolin and _ their 
Dance Ensemble. Robert Zeller pre- 
sided capably as guest-conductor. The 
choreographic offerings included Cho- 
piniana to melodies of Chopin; a Pas 
de Trois from Tchaikovsky’s Lake of 
the Swans; solos by the two princi- 
pals to music by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Saint-Saéns, and a finale to the 


Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s Eugene 
Onegin. 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s | Scheherezade 


provided the purely orchestral fare. 
An audience of 10,000 turned out de- 
spite cloudy weather and enthusias- 
tically applauded the dancers, con- 
ductor and orchestra. David Madison, 
Dell concertmaster, who did a fine 
job with the violin solos in Sche- 
herezade, was called on by Mr. Zeller 
to take a personal bow for his accomp- 
lishment. 

The remaining three concerts in the 
series were. conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, winding up his third 
summer here as Dell artistic director. 
On Aug. 5 the program listed three 
Beethoven Symphonies —the Fourth, 
the Eighth and the Fifth, in that or- 
der. Mr. Mitropoulos’ interpretations 
attested to his comprehensive mastery 
of the letter and spirit of the scores 
and the Dell Orchestra joined him 
in realizing splendid expositions of 
the music. At the conclusion pro- 
longed and vociferous demonstrations 
ensued for leader and players. The 
large audience singled out Mr. Mitro- 
poulos for special ovations in which 
the conductor’s colleagues joined 
wholeheartedly. 

Virtuosity of a superlative order 
rewarded the nearly 11,000 persons 
present on Aug. 6 when Zino Fran- 
cescatti appeared as soloist—the fa- 
mous violinist’s first time at the Dell 
although he had formerly scored here 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
in recital. The artist displayed his 
powers brilliantly and felicitously in 
Paganini’s D major Concerto (pre- 
sented in complete form) and in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto and after each 
was recalled to the stage many times. 
He had exemplary collaboration from 
Mr. Mitropoulos and the Dell musi- 
cians who for the evening’s orchestral 
contributions devoted their energies 
effectively to Verdi’s I Vespri Sicili- 
ani Overture and Grieg’s Peer Gynt 
Suite No. 1. 

Thrice-postponed because of rain, 
the concluding concert took place on 
Aug. 10, under threatening skies. Two 
Symphonies. Brahms’ C Minor and 
Rachmaninoff’s E Minor—made up a 
Request Program and the perform- 
ances by Mr. Mitropoulos and the 
Dell Orchestra were on the lofty plane 
observed throughout the season. 

WittiAM E. SMITH 





New Orleans Pops 
End Successfully 


New Orteans.—Leon Godchaux, 
Jr., president of the Pops Concerts, 
together with his associates, presented 
a delightful series of entertainment for 
the stay-at-homers this summer. Un- 
der the management of George A. 
Foster, who is also manager of the 
New Orleans Symphony, the recently- 
ended season was successful from all 
viewpoints. The transference of the 
concerts from the open air to the air- 
cooled, tropically-dressed auditorium 
proved to be a wise move. In addi- 
tion to the orchestra under the baton 
of Emanuel Balaban, the attractions 
were Robert Merrill, Winifred Heidt, 
Igor Youskevitch and Nora Kaye, 
Carolyn Long and Mario Lanza, Vir- 





Haskins, Felix Knight and 
McClelland, Henrietta 
Schumann, Benny Goodman, and two 
local singers, Kelly Rand and Lor- 
raine Newsham. H.B.L. 


Crowds Attend 
St. Louis Events 


Chapple and Madeira Conduct 
Little Symphony—New Compo- 
sitions Performed 


ginia 
Marguerite 


Sr. Louts.—The second concert of 
the Little Symphony with Stanley 
Chapple conducting, brought forth a 
large and very enthusiastic audience. 
He gave first performances of Con- 
certo for Strings by Humphries and 
Perfumes (five movements), by a 
young local composer, Alfred L. 
Schmied. 

Mr. Schmied’s work is skillfully 
orchestrated and quite melodious and 
it was excellently presented under Mr. 
Chapple’s baton. The soloist was 
HBugene Hayes, a Negro boy, who 
has been studying in the east and his 
performance of the Mozart Piano 
Concerto in D minor showed an ex- 
cellent technique and fine discrimina- 
tion of the musical values of the work. 
Mr. Chapple had the orchestra well in 
hand for his final offering, the Sym- 
phony No. 3 by Schubert. 

In Mr. Chapple’s absence as Dean 
of the Berkshire Music School at 
Tanglewood, there appeared as guest 
conductor for the third concert on 
July 2, Frank Madeira, conductor of 
the Rhode Island Philharmonic. Mr. 
Madeira’s conducting was forceful, 
concise and totally lacking in any su- 
perfluous movements . The overture 
to Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro was 
followed by two entréactes from the 
same composer’s Thamos, King of 
Egypt. Then came a dekghtful pre- 
sentation of Quincy Porter’s Music 
for Strings. 

The second half was devoted to Mo- 
zart’s Symphony No. 35 in D Major, 
and the Emperor Waltzes by Strauss. 
The soloist was Jean Browning, con- 
tralto and the compelling beauty of 
her voice was equally apparent in 
Gluck’s Che faro senza Eurydice from 
Orpheus; Stride la vampa from 
Verdi’s Il Trovatore and Recitative 
and Habanera from Bizet’s Carmen. 

Mr. Madeira again appeared as con- 
ductor of the fourth concert on July 11 
in a program that was interesting in 


many ways. He _ presented four 
“firsts”; in Alfred Einstein’s ar- 
rangement of Lully’s Overture to 


Thesee in four parts, Nocturne by 
Walter Mourant, Promenade by Kent 
Kennan and Solitude by Frederick 
Woltmann. The major work was 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 88 in G Ma- 
jor, which was skillfully performed. 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 and 6 by 
Brahms, selections from Carmen and 
three dances from Smetana’s The Bar- 
tered Bride completed the program. 
Hersert W. Cost 


Festival Presented 
At Southhampton 


Arthur W hittemore and Jack Lowe, 
duo-pianists, in conjunction with Clay 
McDaniel, formed the Hampton Sum- 
mer Festival Association this summer, 
and presented four concerts during 
July and August in Southampton, 
Long Island. 

The festival, first series of summer 
concerts ever held in Eastern Long 
Island, was received enthusiastically 
by both summer vacationers and local 
residents. Plans are being made to 
hold future concerts in an outdoor 
amphitheater. 

Artists presented this summer were: 
Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists ; 
Hollace Shaw and Mac Morgan in 
joint recital; John Sebastian, har- 
monicist; and Jane Wilson and Jack 
Wilson from the Fred Waring Or- 
ganization. 
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Annual Brevard Festival 
Held in Blue Ridge District 





John Anderson 


By Lucite K. BoyDEN 


BREVARD, N. C. 
MUSICAU project of consider- 


Avi proportions which is now 

drawing attention and a large 
crowd of people each summer to the 
Pisgah National Forest area of North 
Carolina’s famous Blue Ridge is the 
festival of music being held annually 


at Brevard. 
Tripling last year’s’ first 
and permanent event, the 
covering two week-ends in 
15-18 and 
artists in eight or more 


annual 
performance and now an established 
festival 
August 
22-25, presents six famous 
programs. 
These were accompanied by the 66- 
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Patricia Travers, vio- 
linist, second from 
the left. Left is Mr. 
Travers who, with 
Mrs. Travers, accom- 
panies his daughter 
on all her concert 
tours and third from 
the left is Mrs. Henry 
Carrier, president of 
the festival. (Right) , 
Nan Merriman follow- 
ing an encore which 
she dedicated "to 
Mr. Pfohl for his 
magnificent accom- 
paniment" 





piece Festival Symphony under James 
Christian Pfohl. 

The heart of the Brevard festival is 
the Festival Symphony and Mr. Pfohl. 
The members of this organization hail 
from 18 different orchestras of the 
country, 10 of them conductors, many 
of them first and second chair mem- 
bers of other symphonies. In addition 
to a special concert of contemporary 
music this year, the orchestra played 
for such concert artists as Eugene 
Istomin, pianist; Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano; Edna Phillips, colora- 
tura soprano, who sang with Julius 
Huehn, baritone, in an operatic pro- 
gram; Patricia Travers, violinist; 
and Brevard’s contralto, Adelaide Van 
Wey. 

With Romine Hamilton, associate 
professor of music and conductor of 
the symphony at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, as concertmaster for the sec- 
ond year, the Festival Symphony not 
only appeared throughout the entire 
festival, but gave a special children’s 
concert at which three young musi- 
cians were presented as_ soloists. 
Fourteen-year-old Raymond Page, 
violinist of Atlanta, Ga., played the 
first movement of Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto No. 3; Ethan Stang, flutist 
of Long Island, gave Kennan’s Night 
Solioquy for Flute, Piano and 
Strings, with Louise Nelson Pfohl of 
Davidson at the piano; and Mary 
Masters, harpist of Detroit, appeared 
in McDonald’s Suite From Child- 
hood for harp and orchestra. 

The Festival String Orchestra 
under Norman Lamb of San Jose, 
California, violist with the NBC Sym- 
phony, who will be first violist with 
the National Symphony this winter, 
gave a special chamber music pro- 
gram at the Carrier home on the 
French Broad River. In Brahms’ 





John Anderson 

Above, Eugene Istomin at the piano rehearses with the Brevard Symphony Or- 

chestra under the leadership of James Christian Pfohl, prior to the opening 
all-Beethoven concert given on Aug. 15 


Sonata in F minor, Op. 120, Mr. 
Lamb played the viola part with 
Louise Nelson Pfohl, pianist. John 
Mack, oboist, appeared in The 
Winter’s Passed, by Wayne Barlow. 

All programs were presented in the 
out-door auditorium on the Transyl- 
vania Music-School grounds. Down 
a curving road that skirts a lake sur- 
rounded by high mountains, the red- 
roofed, hedge-bordered auditorium af- 
fords a magnificent setting for the 
best in music, in a climate where the 
night temperature touches 65 degrees. 

The Brevard Music Festival is an 
out-growth of the 1ll-year-old Tran- 
sylvania Music-School Camp just. out- 
side of Brevard which is directed by 
James C. Pfohl, head of the music 
department of Davidson College. 
With music students coming into 
camp from such schools as Juilliard, 
Curtis Institute, Eastman, Peabody, 
and Oberlin; and numerous artists 
appearing from time to time in per- 
formances and rehearsals open to the 
public, the 3,500 citizens of Brevard 
decided in 1946 that it was time to 
combine the interests of the camp and 
town in an all-out annual festival of 
music. 


A meeting of 35 men and women 
particularly interested in the present 
artistic pursuit of music was called in 
the early spring. Twelve directors 
were elected, with Mrs. Henry Car- 
rier, great grand-daughter of the late 
P. T. Barnum, as president, and 
James C. Pfohl as director of music. 
Through the efforts of these two, to- 
gether with committees, civic organ- 
izations, and individuals applying 
themselves in cooperative “time- 
money-work” endeavors, the festival 
was launched as a permanent, non- 
profit enterprise. 


Steindel Conducts 
Little Symphony 


St. Louis.—The fifth concert of the 
Little Symphony on July 18 was under 
the direction of Max Steindel, who 
was instrumental in organizing the 
series 13 years ago. Mr. Steindel 
chose a program that was thoroughly 
entertaining and well performed. Gré- 
try-Mottl’s Ballet Suite opened the 
program and Tchaikovsky’s Serenade 
for String Orchestra and the sprightly 
Divertissement by Ibert completed the 
evening’s wholly orchestral cfferings. 
The soloist was Kras Malno, who 
made a fine impression with the man- 
ner in which he handled the Concerto 
for Viola in B Minor by Handel. 

The final concert on July 25, mark- 
ing the return of Stanley Chapple to 
the podium, produced an audience of 
over 2,600, the largest in the history 
of the association. The orchestral 
works included Purcell’s Gordian Knot 
Untied; Italian Serenade by Wolf and 
Mozart’s Serenade (K. 250) Haffner. 
The soloist was William Dorn, pian- 
ist, who gave an uncommonly fine 
performance of the Concerto for Piano 
by Shostakovitch. H. W. C. 





Brico to Conduct in Finland 

Antonia Brico, conductor, sailed 
Aug: 22, on the Drottningholm to 
open the Helsinki Symphony season 
at the invitation of Jan Sibelius, 
whose guest she will be, by giving 
five concerts of music by Sibelius and 
American composers. Two of her 
pupils, Robert Nadeau and Peter 
Klaisle will accompany her on her 
European tour as a two-piano team. 
Among other capitals where Dr. 
Brico will conduct is Copenhagen, 
where she will lead the Copenhagen 
Royal Opera Orchestra, 
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ABC Begins New 
Tuesday Programs 


Boston Symphony Broadcasts 
Changed to 9:30 P.M.—Other 
Programs Shifted 


Amplifying | its policy of “patterned 
programming” the American Broad- 
casting Company, effective Sept. 2, 
began presenting a new, integrated 
series of Tuesday night programs, 
highlighted by America’s Town Meet- 
ing and the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony, Charles C. Barry, vice- 
president in charge of programs and 
television, announced recently. 

“Just as we have lined up on 
Wednesday nights what we consider 
to be the finest group of comedy and 
variety programs,” Barry said, “so on 
Tuesday nights we plan to broadcast 
a completely consonant series of pro- 
grams of a bit more serious nature. 
In order to do that, we are changing 
the times and dates of some of our 
most popular programs. 

“Radio’s oldest audience participa- 
tion forum, ‘America’s Town Meet- 
ing,’ will shift from Thursday evening 
to Tuesday at 8:30 p.m. EDT. The 
Boston Symphony concerts will be 
moved to 9:30 p.m., EDT, on Tues- 
day, with Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting. In addition, we are sched- 
uling for Tuesday night a top-flight 
series of news and discussion pro- 
grams.” 

The latter will start at 6:05 p.m., 
with the news commentary of Walter 
Kiernan, followed by Joe Hasel and 
his sports summary at 6:30; Head- 
line Edition at 7 o’clock; Elmer 
Davis’ authoritative news analyses at 
7:15; the Christian Science Monitor 
Views the News at 8:15; News of 
Tomorrow at 11:00 and a midnight 
roundup of last-minute news develop- 
ments. 

America’s Town Meeting will lead 
off the discussion programs at 8:30 
p.m., with the opening .broadcast in 
its new niche emanating from Los 
Angeles. Following the Boston con- 
cert will come LABOR-USA, pre- 
sented by the American Broadcasting 
Company in cooperation, alternately, 
with the CIO and the AFL, This will 
be followed by a similar discussion 
program presented in alternative time 
segments by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


IN BROADCAST 
OF THE MEDIUM 


Alfredo Antonini, 
conductor, Marie 
Powers in the title 
role and Evelyn Kel- 
ler as the daughter, 
in the recent Invita- 
tion to Music broad- 
cast of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti's opera 


Coffee Concerts 
Revised 


A new alignment of the weekly 
Coffee Concerts presented each Sun- 
day by the American Broadcasting 
Company will be made this season, 
according to an announcement by 
Charles C. Barry, ABC vice-president 
in charge of programs and television. 
Instead of devoting most of the series 
to purely pianistic works, the original 
idea of such concerts by small groups, 
mixed ensembles as well as individ- 
uals, will be observed. 

“Coffee Concerts, as the name im- 
plies, will be a series of intimate, 
chamber music programs,” Mr. Barry 
said. “There may be a sonata recital, 
a sextet, a trio or a quartet or even 
purely a piano recital. We want to 
recreate the atmosphere which was 
responsible for the development of 
music in a field other than the large 
concert hall with an entire orchestra 
participating. ABC already presents 
this type of music with the broadcasts 
of the Boston Symphony and Detroit 
Symphony orchestras. 





Symphony Society to Distribute 
Felix Mendelssohn Brochure 

A brochure on Felix Mendelssohn, 
the centenary of whose death on No- 
vember 4, 1847, will be commemo- 
rated by the world of music this 
year, has been prepared by Herbert F. 
Peyser, of Musicat America, for the 
Radio Members of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York. 
Radio Membership in the Society is 
open to all who listen to the Phil- 
harmonic’s regular Sunday broadcasts. 

Mr. Peyser has also written biog- 
raphies of Bach, Mozart and Schu- 
bert for this series. Philharmonic- 
Symphony radio members, in previous 
years, have also received Louis Bian- 
colli’s work on Tschaikovsky and his 
Orchestral Music, Robert Bagar’s 
Wagner and his Music Dramas, Pitts 
Sanborn’s works on Beethoven and 
Brahms. 
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Ballet Russe Gives 
Fall Season 


Despite the humidity of a belated 
New York Indian Summer, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo opened a fall 
season at the City Center on Sept. 7 
in brisk spirits. The first week 
brought no less than three premieres, 
Antonio Cobos’ Madronos on opening 
night; Ruthanna Boris’ Cirque de 
Deux on Sept. 10; and Edward Ca- 
ton’s Lola Montez on Sept. 12. 


Madronos, which employs music by 
Moszkowski, Yradier “and others,” 
orchestrated by Ivan Boutnikoff, and 
costumes by Castillo of Elizabeth 
Arden, is a loosely-knit series of epi- 
sodes. The most amusing are the 
opening, in which Leon Danielian did 
a stunning satire of a matador, with 
the ladies of the corps de ballet func- 
tioning as the bull, and a delightful 
passage with Miss Cobos as a young 
Moor, flirting with two majas. The 
solos assigned to Nathalie Krassovska 
and Frederic Franklin were full of 
clichés and had little or nothing to do 
with the rest of the work. Charmed 
by the elaborate costumes and color of 
the work the audience gave it a tre- 
mendous ovation. Reworked and uni- 
fied, Madronos could be a delightful 
balletic comedy. 

Miss Boris’ Cirque de Deux, her 
first ballet, is, as the title implies, a 
gently satirical reminder that the 
grand pas de deux of ballet has strong 
overtones of the sawdust ring. She 
has provided the prima ballerina and 
premier danseur with attendants, and 
in one hilarious episode, an adagio is 
performed on a movable platform, so 
that it can be displayed from every 


angle. Robert Davison’s blue and 
pink costumes and Gounod’s blue and 
pink music (from the Walpurgis- 


nacht) are admirably in key. Owing 
to Leon Danielian’s injury, Frank 
Hobi had to replace him at short 
notice, and Stanley Zompakos took 
Mr. Hobi’s original role as the male 
attendant. Patricia Wilde was the 
female attendant. Miss Boris danced 
beautifully and the others carried 
through nobly, considering the nerv- 
ous tension of the emergency. Miss 
Boris might well add seasoning to the 
solo of the two attendants and finder- 
line the humor of the whole piece a 
little more heavily. She has the mak- 
ings of a first-rate work in this impish 
little ballet. 

Lola Montez needs little space for 
its obituary. Originally created by 
Mr. Caton for the now defunct Ballet 
for America, it was taken over by the 
larger company. The work employs 
a score by Fred Witt, orchestrated by 
Ivan Boutnikoff, which begins with 
vague suggestions of The Fire Bird 
and continues with samples of at least 
a score of musical styles. Some of the 
costumes were designed by Paolo 
D’Anna and the rest, together with 
the set, were the work of Raoul Péne 
du Bois, originally created for the bal- 
let Ghost Town, which died a natural 
death long since. Despite the heroic 


efforts of the radiant Alexandra Dani- 





Frederic Franklin, 
and the other mem- 
bers of the company involved, the 
work seemed trivial, confused and 
hopelessly dated in style. Miss Dani- 
lova and Mr. Franklin danced the 
romantic duets of Massine’s Gaité 
Parisienne superbly, at the close of 
the program, and the work never 
looked so well. Conductors were Ivan 
Boutnikoff and Paul Strauss. R.S 


lova as Lola, 
Ruthanna Boris 


Chase Appointed 
Columbia Lecturer 


Gilbert Chase has been appointed 
lecturer in music in the School of 
General Studies of Columbia Univer 
sity. He will give three courses dur- 
ing the next academic year, one on 
the History of Music in Latin Amer- 
ica, one on Music in the United 
States, and the third on Music in 
Radio Broadcasting. Mr. Chase was 
a member of the class of 1929 at 
Columbia. He formerly was Paris 
correspondent for MusicAL AMERICA 
and is now supervisor of music for 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
University of the Air. He is the 
author of The Music of Spain, Guide 
to Latin American Music and other 
musicological works. 


J. J. Robbins Plans Series 
Of Piano Instruction Books 


J. J. Robbins recently signed con- 
tracts with Raymond Burrows, Harry 
Robert Wilson and Domenico Savino 
for a series of piano instruction books 
to be issued by the recently formed 
J. J. Robbins & Sons, Inc. All three 
of the authors are well known in the 
educational field. 
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Barnett Named 
Music Director 
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Angeles Philharmonic 


With his signing of a contract with 
the newly formed 
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nia) Symphony Association to serve 
as music director for that city’s first 


symphony orchestra, John Barnett 
faces his heaviest scheduled season, 
for he retains his post as associate 


conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 


harmonic for the second year. 


Mr. Barnett is now organizing an 
orchestra of 76 men for Phoenix 
which he will conduct in four adult 


concerts and one youth, opening Oct. 
29. 

As associate 
conductor of 
the Los Angeles 
Philhar - 
monic, he will 
conduct many 
of the 95 sched- 
uled concerts to 
take place dur- 


ing a 22-week 
season opening 
with a pair in 
Los Angeles 


Nov. 6-7, to be 
conducted by 





John Barnett the  organiza- 
tions music di- 

rector, Alfred Wallenstein. 
A graduate of the Manhattan 


School of Music and the National 
Orchestral Association where he re- 
ceived his early training under Leon 
Barzin, Mr. Barnett was the recipi- 
ent of the only scholarship in conduct- 
ing ever granted by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society. This 
entitled him to a year of European 
study where he attended the Mozar- 
teum Academy in Salzburg to study 
under Bruno Walter and Felix Wein- 
gartner, as well as to study operatic 
conducting under resident conductors 
of the Vienna Staatsoper. Later he 
was Georges Enesco’s pupil in Paris. 

Mr. Barnett accepted his post with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
last season conducted that organiza- 
tion in many Southern California 
cities 


Mendelssohn 
As Conductor 


(Continued from page 5) 


er days, when the concertmaster and 
the first violin had the direction of 
Beethoven’s symphonies; yet of 
that nice shading, that exact adap- 
tation of each instrument, that per- 
fect harmony of all instruments, at- 
tained under Mendelssohn’s direc- 
tion, there had been no conception.” 


Von Weber and Spohr first grasped 
the difference between merely beating 
time and actually setting tempi; they 
perceived that the conductor must in- 
terpret the music, and they recognized 
that it was his business to require cer- 
tain standards for public performance. 

Sut it was Mendelssohn who first con- 

ceived of the orchestra as an ensemble 
that could be played upon as if it were 
a single instrument, by a conductor 
who possessed a dynamic personality 
and the vital qualities of true leader- 
ship. One critic wrote of a concert 
Mendelssohn conducted at Dusseldorf 
in 1842: “Amid the whole mass the 
leader towered up like one born to 
harmonize these divided forces, to uni- 
fy them, and give them a single soul.” 
And when Mendelssohn conducted at 
Berlin, the correspondent for the Leip- 
zig Times reported: “He handles the 
orchestra as if it were a single instru- 
ment. And this giant instrument he 
plays with a precision and a fire which 
leaves nothing to be desired.” 

Of the excellence of Mendelssohn’s 
technical training and equipment there 
can be no question. His parents saw 
to it that their son had the finest edu- 
cation, the benefits of travel, and even 
a small orchestra at home, where Fe- 
lix conducted when he was so small 
that he had to stand upon a stool. His 
first professional engagement was 
with the Philharmonic in London, on 
May 25, 1829, where he conducted 





with a white baton made especially for 
this occasion. The English took him 
to their hearts at once. Throughout 
his lifetime, it was England that loved 
and honored him with an _ especial 
warmth. 

Next came an opportunity to con- 
duct the Lower Rhine Festival at 
Diisseldorf in May, 1833, where he 
scored an immense, popular success, 
and consequently was engaged as gen- 
eral music-director of the town. But, 
inasmuch as the musicians at Diissel- 
dorf were amateurs, Mendelssohn 
yearned for a better orchestra. 

After two years he did acquire a 
better one—the Gewandhaus orches- 
tra at Leipzig. In a six year period, 
from 1835 to 1841, he brought to its 
highest excellence his art in conduct- 
ing, and molded the orchestra into the 
greatest in all Europe—a reputation 
it maintained, under the famous Artur 
Nikisch, until well into the 20th cen- 
tury. Mendelssohn’s work at Leipzig 
raised the musical standards of all 
Germany, where craftsmanship and 
technique were concerned, so _ that 
thereafter German musicians were no 
longer considered mere beer-drinking, 
music-loving dilettanti, but skillful and 
well-trained professionals. 

As a conductor Mendelssohn stimu- 
lated interest in earlier composers 
whose works had been neglected. One 
of these was Johann Sebastian Bach 

-especially his Passion According to 
St. Matthew, which had lain forgotten 
since the composer’s death. Other 
works Mendelssohn revived or re-es- 
tablished in the standard repertoire 
were the Bach Suite in D Major, No. 
3; the G Major Piano Concerto of 
Beethoven; Mozart’s E Flat Major 
Symphony; Haydn’s B Major; and 
much of Handel. Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony, just newly discovered, 
Mendelssohn had the honor cf intro- 
ducing. The piece became a favorite 
with him, and his judgment has been 
upheld by all music-lovers since. 

Unlike many antiquarians and 
classicists, Mendelssohn was not blind 
to the musical activities of his own 
day. He frequently programmed new 
compositions and works by his con- 
temporaries — Kalliwoda, Lachner, 
Mohring, Dobrycinski, Hiller, David, 
Gade, Liszt, Schumann. He did, how- 
ever, have blind spots: the genius of 
Berlioz and Wagner he could not un- 
derstand. Still, he, as musical direc- 
tor, honestly strove to cultivate the 
tastes of his public. 

But just what kind of a conductor 
was Mendelssohn? How did he ap- 
pear to the audience and to his musi- 
cians? What were some characteris- 
tics of his style? Answers to these 
questions have to be determined with 
care, for the evidence—the contempo- 
rary criticisms and reviews—appear 
contradictory. Although we cannot 
wholly reconcile the many conflicting 
opinions of Mendelssohn’s conducting, 
we must make allowance for personal 
prejudices, for unpredictable physical 
and material factors, and for uncon- 
trollable or temperamental vagaries of 
the human mind and body. Wagner’s 
severe criticism, for example, may be 
somewhat discounted for a number of 
reasons. He hated Jews; he bore a 
grudge against Mendelssohn because 
the famous Gewandhaus director com- 
pletely and consistently ignored his 
works ; he had a natural antipathy for 





the restrained and polite style of 
the Mendelssohn school. Further- 
more, Wagner’s attack was based 


mostly upon the Mendelssohn tradi- 
tion as it was preserved in England 
at the Philharmonic, eight years after 
Mendelssohn’s death, when imitators, 
less gifted and easily misguided, were 
trying to maintain a status quo. Such 
a condition might reflect most inac- 
curately Mendelssohn’s own style. 
The unfavorable criticisms are of 
concerts given in England or in Ber- 
lin; the favorable ones are of Leip- 
zig or Diisseldorf concerts. Men- 
delssohn, much as he enjoyed the adu- 
lation of the English public, frequently 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Park closed on Aug. 31 atter a two 
weeks run of Showboat. Despite hot 
weather, the  season’s attendance 
reached a total of 843,279, slightly 
under the 1946 figure. Jerome Kern’s 
operetta was produced by John Ken- 
nedy, productions manager, Watson 
Barratt, his associate and art director, 
and Edwin McArthur, musical direc- 
tor. There was an excellent produc- 
tion of Chimes of Normandy, with 
Margaret Spencer as Serpolette and 
Mack Harrell as Henri, 


The ninth production, Naughty 
Marietta, featured Mary Hopple’s 
fine contralto and choral singing 


which reached its peak of perform- 
ance under Mr. McArthur. Babes In 
Toyland proved to be a_ record- 
breaker. The company was aug- 
mented by a huge chorus of singing 


and dancing youngsters and the 
March of the Toys was particularly 
effective. as. Oy Mees 


Van Vactor Named 
Symphony Conductor 


To Take Over Leadership of 
Knoxville Orchestra— Also to 
Head Fine Arts Department 


David Van Vactor was recently ap- 
pointed conductor of the Knoxville 
Symphony and head of the University 
of Tennessee’s 
new depart- 
ment of fine 
arts. 

Mr. Van 
Vactor comes 
to Kno x ville 
from Kansas 
City, where he 
has conducted 
the Allied Arts 
Orchestra, and 
the orchestra of 
the Conserva- 
tory of Music 
of Kansas City. 

A flutist, he 
has made concert tours of the United 
States and South America. He toured 
South America several times as solo- 





David Van Vactor 


Szenkar Returns 
To Brazil 


Conducts Several New Works— 
Opera Gives Siegfried with 
Svanholm and Palmer 


By Lisa M. PEPPERCORN 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
FTER Eugen Szenkar’s return 
from the United States and 
Canada he has, as conductor of 


the Brazilian Symphony, given us 
three new works during the last 
couple of months. The first was the 


Suite from Richard Strauss’ Rosen- 
kavalier, which pleased the audience 


very much, the second Prokofieff’s 
Fifth Symphony, and _ the _ third, 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, 


though not new, had not been heard 
in this city for many years. Although 
Mr. Szenkar took unusual liberties 
with the score and rendered the work 
in his own rather than in Bruckner’s 
way, one must indeed be grateful 
that he introduced this year a few 
scores which were a little off the 
beaten track. José Siqueira also 
conducted a concert with the Brazil- 
ian Symphony at the Cinema Rex. 
It looked for months as though no 
opera season would take place this 
year, but following the nomination of 
Walter Burle-Marx as Director of 
the Municipal Theatre, at the last 
minute a cast was brought together. 
After the opening night on July 18, 
at which Wagner’s Siegfried was 
given, it seems as though, after all, 
reasonable opera performances may 


be expected. Set Svanholm in the title 


role was an ideal Siegfried whose 


vocal abilities, interpretation and act- 
ing were of an unusually high stand- 


ist ana guest conductor in behalf of 
the State Department. 

Mr. Van Vactor is American-born 
and educated, receiving the Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degree in Music from 
Northwestern University. He also has 
studied in Paris and Vienna. For 
four years he was assistant to Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony. 

He was guest conductor this sum- 
mer for the Chicago Symphony and 
the Music Festival of Colorado 
Springs. In addition to his duties as 
professor of music and head of the 
department of fine arts, Mr. Van Vac- 
tor will direct a university orchestra 
soon to be formed, from which, in 
time, the Symphony may draw addi- 
tional talent. 





wevn mizin, N.Y. 
Albert Morini 


Morini Returns 
From European Tour 


Albert Morini, well-known New 
York manager, recently returned on 
the S.S. America after a three months 


tour of Europe. During his stay 
abroad, Mr. Morini conferred with 
various governments, in order to ar- 
range and further an interchange of 


\merican and European artists. 


was Jeanne 
Others of the 
Laufk6étter as 


ard. Less convincing 
Palmer as Briinnhilde. 
cast included Karl 

Mime; Frederick Destal, as the 
Wanderer; Gerhard Pechner as 
Alberich. Erda was interpreted bv 
Marion Matthaus, Fafner by Deszo 
Ernster and the Bird by Rose 
Krakauer. The production, in the 
hands of German Geiger Torel, was 
satisfying, as was the scenery, by 
Alberto Scaioli and Mario Conde. 

If a soloist in this city has a large 
audience, it is no proof that he is 
good. Yet Erna Sack, the coloratura 
singer, had a full house and Fir- 
kusny’s piano recitals drew capacity 
audiences. He also played Beethoven's 
Third Concerto with the Brazilian 
Symphony under Szenkar, on which 
occasion many could not find seats. 
Yet after the Concerto a part of the 
audience left the Municipal Theatre. 
They had apparently just come for the 
soloist and the opportunity to hear a 
Bruckner Symphony was seemingly 
not sufficiently attractive. Iturbi pre- 
sented himself as pianist and conductor, 
yet the local press did not find him 
altogether satisfactory artistically. 


Nevertheless, he had a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Dorothy May- 
nor, who from a musical point of 
view was the most interesting recital- 
ist we have had so far during the 
season, had nevertheless a_ small 
house, except at the recital she gave 
for the members of the Cultura 
Artistica. 

The audience applauded her en- 
thusiastically. Other soloists of the 
month included Guiomar Novaes and 
Fritz Jank, who had come from Sao 
Paulo to play the complete cycle of 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas under the 
auspices of the Sociedade Brasileira 
de Musica de Camera. 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Louis Shub, Pianist, Sept. 11 


The first local piano recital of the 
new season was given at the Town 
Hall, Sept. 10, by Louis Shub, a Balti- 
morean, whom a fair audience (largely 
in shirt sleeves) received with cordial 
applause. Despite the stifling atmos- 
phere of the hall the newcomer at- 
tacked a considerable program with 
unremitting energy. His offerings in- 
cluded Bach’s C minor Toccata, the 
last movement of Schubert’s D major 
Sonata, Beethoven’s 15 variations and 
fugue on the familiar Eroica theme, 
five Sketches in Sepia by Ernest 


Bloch, a Chopin group comprising a 
Mazurka, the B minor Study, the 
Berceuse and the G minor Ballade, 
and, finally, Prokofieff’s Vision Fugi- 
tive and Toccata. 

Mr. Shub exhibited some prizable 
gifts cheek by jowl with certain re- 
grettable traits. He was more at ease 
in works profiting by a sensitive, ro- 
mantic approach, so that his treatment 
of Bloch’s Sketches and his Chopin 
contributions were far happier and to 
the point than his accomplishments in 
the masters of his opening group. 
Here, though he displayed a generally 
good quality of tone and a wide range 
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of colors and dynamic shadings, he 
persistently clouded his performances 
by overpedalling and played hob with 
the architecture of such works a§ the 
Bach Toccata and the Beethoven Vari- 
ations by his vacillations of rhythm 
and his distracting quirks of tempo. 
The classics seem at this stage to lie 
well outside his stylistic orbit. P. 


Elliott Fisher, Violinist, Sept. & 
(Debut) ' 

Elliott Fisher, violinist, made his 
New York debut in Town Hall on 
Sept. 8, with Vladimir Sokoloff fur- 
nishing excellent support at the piano. 
The program included the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto No. 4, two Kreisler tran- 
scriptions, Komm’ Susser Tod by 
Bach, four short contemporary pieces, 
and Zimbalist’s Phantasy on Le Coq 
dOr by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Mr. 
Fisher displayed an agile left-hand 
technique ; however, his tone, bowing, 
and interpretative powers still show 
room for development. 


William Aubin, Baritone, 
Sept. 7 (Debut) 


William Aubin, baritone, winner in 
last season’s Talent Registry Contest 


of Margaret Walters Public Relations, ° 


Inc., made an auspicious debut at 
Town Hall the afternoon of Sept. 7. 
Although his voice is not the best in 
quality and dimensions, he proved to 
be a confident and understanding inter- 
preter of a varied and well-chosen 
group of songs. Included in the pro- 
gram were songs by Stradella, Fal- 
conieri, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Pizzetti, 
Schumann, Schubert, and Duparc. 
Ellmer Zoller was the able accom- 
panist. 





Louise Lackland, contralto, gave 
the first recital of the music season at 
the Town Hall, Sept. 5. Accompanied 
by George Treville, she offered a pro- 
gram of songs and operatic arias by 
Beethoven, Wolf, Debussy, Carpenter, 
Brewer, Gluck and Cadman. 





New Contests 
Are Announced 


Several music competitions are now 
current in the United States and 
abroad. The contest for the North 
American Prize is open to pianists of 
any nationality, with no age limit spec- 
ified. Three cash awards will be pre- 
sented : $1,000 for first place; $300 for 
second place and $200 for third place. 
April 15, 1948, is the final date for re- 
ceipt of ‘application blanks which may 
be obtained, together with further in- 
formation from the Schmitz School of 
Piano, 3508 Clay Street, San Fran- 
cisco 18, California. 

A competition to select young com- 
posers from Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay for scholarships at the Berk- 
shire Music Center has been an- 
nounced by the Empire Tractor Cor- 
poration of New York and Philadel- 
phia. Scholarships will include full 
transportation to and from the Center, 
tuition and living costs, and attendance 
at concerts. Announcements will be 
sent in the near future to the principal 
music schools and universities of the 
three countries, outlining full details. 

The Duluth Symphony has an- 
nounced a contest for American com- 
posers to commemorate its 15th an- 
niversary. The composition required 
is an overture of between five and 
seven minutes playing time. Other 
forms in one movement and not over 
seven minutes will be considered. The 
winning work, for which the deadline 
will be Jan. 1, 1948, will receive its 
first performance in Duluth in April, 
and the composer will receive a roy- 
alty contract from the Mills Music 
Company of New York. Entry blanks 
may be obtained from Mr. A. H. Mil- 
ler, Manager, Duluth Symphony, 704 
Alworth Building, Duluth 2, Minne- 
sota. 

A contest for short orchestral com- 
positions is sponsored by the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs and the 





Houston 
stricted to native Texans 
holding legal residence in Texas, the 
contest closes Jan. 15, 1948. Further 


Symphony Society. Ke- 


or those 


details may be obtained from Mrs. 
Few Brewster, 1520 Enfield Road, 


Austin, Texas. 
Charles L. Wagner, concert and 
opera impresario, has announced a 


six-month extension of the deadline 
for entries in the contest he has orig- 
inated for a new American opera. The 
deadline will be moved back from Oct. 
1, 1947, to April 1, 1948. 


Voice Coach Reengaged 
By Curtis Institute 


Martin Rich has been reengaged by 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia as coach for the voice depart- 
ment, but will continue teaching at my 
private studios in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. 
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Grant Park Attracts 
More Than 1,000,000 


Final Concert Draws Huge Num- 
ber of Auditors—Many Soloists 
Appear with Orchestra 


Cuicaco.—Marcel Hubert, cellist, 
was soloist with the Grant Park Sym- 
phony on July 23, which began the 
fifth week of free lakefront concerts 
sponsored by the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. In Saint-Saéns’ A Minor Con- 
certo, he revealed a clean, fluent tech- 
nique and a glowing tone. The con- 
ductor was Hans Heniot, who led 
the orchestra in works by Johann 
Strauss and Mendelssohn. 

David Van Vactor occupied the 
Grant Park podium on July 25. He 
introduced his Cantata for Treble 
Voices with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Woman’s Chorus singing the 
vocal parts and conducted Beetho- 
ven’s Leonore Overture, and Masse- 
net’s Overture to Le Cid. Camilla 
Williams, soprano, was soloist in Un 
Bel Di Vedremo from Madama But- 
terfly. 

The weekend concerts of July 26 
and 27 brought Arthur Fiedler, con- 
ductor of the Boston Pops Orchestra, 
and Jesus Sanroma, pianist, to the 
lakefront bandshell. The first pro- 
gram, in which Miss Williams took 
part, too, was made up mostly of 
George Gershwin’s music and attract- 
ed an audience of 75,000. 

At the Sunday evening concert Mr. 
Fiedler brought out the beauties of 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and 
Mr. Sanroma played Mendelssohn's 
G Minor Piano Concerto. 

On the sweltering evening of July 
30 Izler Solomon began the program 
with the crisp, lively overture to an 
Italian Comedy by Arthur Benjamin, 
and followed it with Eric De Lamar- 
ter’s ingratiating Suite from Dar- 
danus by Rameau. Then followed 
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TROY COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION FETES MERRIMAN 


Nan Merriman, mezzo-soprano, poses with committee members. Left to right are 
Paul Herrlinger, past-president of the Troy Community Association; Mrs. O. J. Neff, 
secretary and general chairman; Miss Merriman and James Mischler, president 


Troy, Ounlo.—The date for Nan 
Merriman’s recital in Troy, happen- 
ing to coincide with the date of her 
birthday, the Community Concert As- 
sociation invited all executive com- 
mittee members and campaign workers 
to celebrate the occasion with Miss 
Merriman at a reception at the Coun- 
try Club following her concert. The 


Te sonnanetaays 


traditional cake with candles was cut 
by the artist and the birthday tune 
sung by the assembled guests. Miss 
Merriman’s concert closed the season 
which had also brought before the 
Troy Association Charles Wagner's 
production of Il Trovatore, Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist, and the Fox 
Hole Ballet. 


TEE CLE 








Harl McDonald’s First Symphony. 
Arnold Eidus was soloist in the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto. 

Mr. Solomon’s knack of getting the 
best possible results with the material 
available resulted in another highly 
interesting program on August 1. 
Though the orchestra still did not 
play with the smoothness of a thor- 
oughly routined group, a great deal 
of the magic of Mozart’s Haffner 
Symphony was captured, and Chab- 
rier’s Espana was alive with glitter. 
Ida Krehm, pianist, played Liszt's 
Hungdrian Fantasy expertly, and the 
Symphonic Variations by Franck. 

George Lawner, talented young Chi- 
ago conductor, brought his Chicago 
Park District Opera Guild before the 
Grant Park Symphony on Aug. 2, 
and directed a sparkling, smartly- 
paced concert version of Bizet’s Car- 
men. His feeling for urgent rhythms 
and his sense of the dramatic gave 
the music a warm, alive quality that 
kept audience interest high through- 
out the performance. Lois Gentile, 
Joyce Duskin and Otto Slatinsky, all 
members of the guild, sang the roles 
of Carmen, Micaela and Escamillo, 
respectively. Ramon Vinay, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, was guest artist 
and sang Don Jose. 

Earlier in the evening David Davis, 
14-year-old violinist, appeared in 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, reveal- 
ing a remarkably good tone and tech- 
nique. Mr. Vinay made his second 
appearance at the bandshell on Aug. 


Fifty thousand people were drawn 
to the lakefront on Aug. 6 to hear 
an all-Russian program with Antal 
Dorati conducting the Grant Park 
Symphony, and with Jacques Abram, 
pianist, as soloist. The energy with 
which Mr. Abram tackled Rachmani- 
noff’s Second Piano Concerto on this 
almost unbearably hot night was truly 
heroic. 

The quality of the Grant Park pro- 
grams rose to a new high over the 
weekend. Mr. Dorati conducted all 
three concerts and the _ orchestra 
showed the benefits of his sustained in- 
fluence. On Aug. 8 there was a rich- 
toned, majestic performance of the 
Overture to Die Meistersinger and 


Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. Rob- 
ert Merrill, baritone, sang arias from 
Andrea Chenier and La Traviata. 

Winifred Heidt brought glamor to 
Grant Park on Aug. 9. She sang 
Cleopatra’s aria from Handel’s Julius 
Caesar, and the Habanera from Car- 
men with rich, sultry tone and much 
vivacity. Later she joined the or- 
chestra in Falla’s El Amor Brujo. 
The featured symphonic work was 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony. 

During his four-day stay, the con- 
ductor proved that his taients are 
anything but limited, for he covered 
a wide variety of music and always 
seemed to be at home. 

Nicolai Malko, regular conductor 
of the Grant Park Symphony, re- 
turned to the bandshell on Aug. 13 for 
the final week. Before the program 
began, Claude Kirschner, commenta- 
tor, announced that the summer’s mil- 
lionth visitor had arrived. He called 
Miss Lois Jorgenson to the stage and 
she was presented with an auto- 
graphed baton by Mr. Malko. The 
orchestra performed compositions by 
Prokofieff, Weber, Weinberger and 
Glazunoff. Arthur Whittemore and 
Jack Lowe, duo pianists, were solo- 
ists. 

The two pianists provoked even 
more audience enthusiasm when they 
appeared the following evening. Ap- 
plause, whistles and cheers followed 
practically everything they played. 
The orchestra, under Mr. Malko, gave 
an outstandingly beautiful perform- 
ance of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony. 

Unlike so many concert series which 
taper off to a drab finish, the Grant 
Park concerts ended with a flourish 
on Aug. 18. An audience estimated 
up to 100,000 thrilled to the vibrant 
singing of Jan Peerce, tenor, and the 
orchestra did some of its most ap- 
pealing playing of the season. 

Rtrn Barry 





New Orchestra Led 
By Daniel Saidenberg 

A special place in the concert field 
will be filled this season by the Sai- 
denberg Sinfonietta, an orchestra of 20 
musicians under the direction of Dan- 





iel Saidenberg, which will make its 
first tour of three months in January 
under the auspices of Columbia Con- 
certs. 

The Saidenberg Sinfonietta includes 
all sections of the orchestra and is 
large enough in musical size to play 
symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and 
Schubert as well as modern works of 
Ravel, Gershwin, Gould, or Copland. 
It is at the same time compact 
enough in personnel to travel with 
ease by bus from city to city. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
who aspired to see her gifted 
establish his name in the official. op- 
eratic circles of Berlin. It was to 
this more or less misgtided maternal 
desire that we owe Die Hochzeit des 
Camacho and the heartburnings it 
brought its youthful composer. 

According to Devrient it was Karl 
Klingemann who fashioned the Cama- 
cho text out of an episode in Don 
Quixote (though the printed libretto 
makes no mention of the poet’s name). 
The piece, completed in 1825, turned 
out to be a genuine child of sorrow to 
its creator, and its fate secretly em- 
bittered him for many years and laid 
the foundations of that hostility to- 
ward Berlin ‘and its musical official- 
dom which he cherished to his dying 
day. He had, to be sure, written the 
music with his customary speed and 
facility; and soon after its completion 
the work was submitted to the Gen- 
eralintendant of the Royal Opera, 


son 


Count Brihl, who promptly sanc- 
tioned the production. He had reck- 
oned, however, without the _ ill-will 


and the intrigues of Gasparo Spon- 
tini, whom the favor of King William 
III had placed in complete charge of 
all operatic activities in the Prussian 
capital and who was the sworn en- 
emy of any work or movement which 
might conceivably imperil his own 
position. 

After long delays the despotic com- 
poser of La Vestale summoned Felix 
before him and proceeded to riddle 
the little opera with sadistic criticism. 
Then, drawing the lad to the window 
and pointing to the dome of the nearby 
French church, he pompously ob- 
served: “My friend, you need big 
ideas—ideas as great as that cupola”. 
The boy was deeply humiliated and 


rien 


Obituary 


Gustav Klemm 

Ba.trmore.—Gustav Klemm, music 
critic, composer, conductor and since 
1944, head of the preparatory depart- 
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cere, 





ment of the 
Peabody Con- 
servatory, died 
in the Union 
Memorial Hos- 
pital on Sept. 


5, following an 
illness of sev- 
eral months. He 
was 50 years 
old. 

One of the 
most prom- 
inent of Balti- 
more’s contem- 
porary musi- 
cian6, Mr. 
Klemm was born in this city in 1897, 
and was graduated from the Poly- 
technic Institute in 1915, shortly after, 

oming motion picture critic for 
The Evening Sun, and being advanced 
to assistant drama and music critic. 
He wrote for 12 years over the 
initials Q.E.D. 

Shortly before the first World War, 
he became a student at the Peabody 
Conservatory and during hostilities 
was the youngest bandmaster in the 
service. From 1922 to 1925, Mr. 
Klemm was leader of the City Park 
Band, making many of the arrange- 
ments used. From 1925 to 1938, he 
was program director and assistant 
manager of the local radio station 
WBAL. He also conducted the Little 
Symphony and appeared as guest 
conduetor with the Stadium Civic 
Symphony. He was for some time 
program annotator for the Baltimore 
Symphony in which organization he 
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Mendelssohn as Opera Composer 


the parents so infuriated that Spontini, 
who had frequently been one of their 
guests, found himself henceforth 
barred from the Mendelssohn home. 
The work was put into rehearsal, 
though in the small theatre, not the 
large opera house. It had only a 
single hearing, the illness of one of the 
singers making an early repetition im- 
possible. But the young composer 
appears to have lost confidence in the 
opera which already lay some two 
years behind him. He left the thea- 
tre before the close of the perform- 
ance. A cynical review in the news- 
paper Schnellpost, edited by the 
satirist Saphir, poured acid into the 
wound struck by Spontini’s words. 
Rarely did Mendelssohn refer again to 
the unfortunate episode. He did, 
however, remark with some bitterness 
in after years: “The opera was not 
so bad that people should have 
treated it in such malignant fashion’. 

The plot of the litthke work reads 
divertingly and with the musical in- 
genuity of the light-waisted score it 
ought to make pleasant entertainment. 
Quiteria, daughter of Carrasco, loves 
the penniless student, Basilio, though 
her father has promised her hand to 
the wealthy landowner, Camacho. Just 
as the wedding is about to take place 
Basilio rushes in and, after passion- 
ately addressing the bride, thrusts a 
sword into his heart which, to the 
general horror, emerges between his 
shoulder blades dripping with blood. 
The supposedly dying youth refuses 
to submit to priestly ministrations till 
for a moment he can call Quiteria his 
bride. The wandering Don Quixote, 
having happened upon the wedding 
festivities, intervenes for the stricken 
Basilio, telling Camacho to submit 
to the marriage, since once the girl 


played an active part. In 1934, he 
became Baltimore correspondent for 
the Musical Courier. An active mem- 
ber of ASCAP, his published works 
numbered more than 100, and _ his 
songs were sung by the most prom- 
inent concert artists. He also wrote 
articles for music publications. He 
composed the incidental music for the 
motion pictures, The Jazz Singer, 
Cimarron and Little Caesar. 





Herbert Waterous 


Kincston, N. Y.—Herbert Water- 
ous, bass, for many years a prominent 
light opera singer, especially in Gilbert 
& Sullivan works, and once a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera, died in 
hospital here on Aug. 29, in his 79th 
year. 

Mr. Waterous was born in Flint, 
Mich., Nov. 18, 1868, and made his 
professional debut in Chicago in 1902, 
with his wife, known on the stage as 
Jayne Herbert. They appeared in New 
York at the Garden Theater in 1906, 
and were engaged for the Metropoli- 
tan Opera where they sang for several 
seasons. Forsaking grand for light 
opera, he appeared with Fritzi Scheff 
in Mlle. Modiste in which his singing 
of I Want What I Want When I 
Want It was one of the hits of the 
show. He subsequently sang leading 
roles with the Aborn Opera Company 
and with Fritzi Scheff in a revival of 
The Mikado. He was heard on pro- 
grams with Bessie Abott and Lillian 
Nordica and sang with the New York 
Philharmonic under the baton of 
Gustav Mahler. London heard him in 
The Student Prince. His wife and 
two sons survive. 





Lillian Blauvelt 


Cuicaco.—Lillian Blauvelt, Amer- 
ican soprano of concert and opera 
fame, died here on Aug. 30, after a 
long illness. She was 53 years old. 
Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 16, 
1874, she began the study of the violin 





is a widow she can legitimately marry 
again. Reluctantly Camacho consents 
and the priest unites the pair. Where- 
upon Basilio springs to his feet, re- 
veals that he has kept his sword in a 
sheath filled with the blood of a sheep 
and that his suicide was only simu- 
lated. Camacho and his kinsmen rage 
fiercely but again the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance intervenes and 
once more brings about a happy solu- 
tion. A pair of comic lovers and the 
indispensable and’ gluttonous Sancho 
Panza contribute cleverly drawn if 
episodic side-figures. 

On Christmas Day, 1829, Mendels- 
sohn’s other opera, Heimkehr aus 
der Fremde, was performed. The 
composer wrote the greater part of it 
in London and designed it for his 
parents’ silver wedding festivities. . It 
was never intended for public per- 
formance. All the same it was given 
in Leipzig on April 20, 1851, and 
again in London at the Haymarket 
Theatre the summer of that same 
year, for which occasion the critic 
Chorley had made an English version 
called Son and Stranger. Mendels- 
sohn strongly objected to any open 
representation of it during his lifetime 
on the ground that it was a purely 
private diversion and that its scoring 
was too light for any but a parlor 
performance. He had, moreover, spe- 
cifically designed it for various mem- 
bers of his family. Thus there were 
special roles for his sisters, Fanny and 
Rebekah, for his brother-in-law, Wil- 
helm Hensel, and for Felix’s friend 
Eduard Devrient. Hensel, indeed, 
came in for special treatment. Being 
desperately unmusical he was given in 
his part only one repeated note (an 
F) to sing, ingeniously fitted into 
the harmonic texture of his scenes. 


at an early age and when 15, went to 
the American Conservatory becoming 
a voice pupils of Jacques Bouhy with 
whom she continued lessons in Paris. 


She sang in concert in various 
European centers and made _ her 
operatic debut as Mireille at the 


Monnaie in Brussels. She sang with 
leading orchestras and oratorio socie- 
ties in America and Europe and ap- 
peared in opera at Covent Garden. 
She also made brief appearances as a 
light opera star. 





Henry Gerstlé 

Henry Gerstlé, composer and ar- 
ranger, died suddenly following a heart 
attack in Hot Springs, Va., on Aug. 
21. He was graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1915, and studied 
under Daniel Gregory Mason, Reuben 
Goldmark and Ernest Bloch. He was 
head of the orchestral arrangers de- 
partment of NBC from 1925 to 1938 
and more recently, secretary-treasurer 
of the United States branch of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary 
Music. His wife and one son survive. 





Forrest Huff 

Forrest Huff, baritone, a member 
of the Castle Square Opera Company 
in the early years of the century, died 
in hospital in New York on Aug. 21. 
He would have been 71, the following 
day. A native of Cleveland his debut 
was made with the Castle Square or- 
ganization and he later sang in many 
light opera productions with well- 
known stars. He directed a WPA 
production in 1936. His wife, known 
on the stage as Fritzi von Busing, 
survives him. 





Jacob Altschuler 


Jacob Altschuler, violist and orches- 
tral organizer, died in Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, on Aug. 27. He 
was 77 years old. Born in Russia, he 
came to this country in 1893 and soon 
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actor, 
dramatist, who wrote the libretto 


Eduard Devrient, singer, 

of Hans Heiling, composed by 

Marschner after its rejection by 
Mendelssohn 


This solved the problem. 

Though the rehearsals of Heimkehr 
aus der Fremde were carried out with 
no end of fun to the participating 
singers, the performance was almost 
shipwrecked at the eleventh hour. 
Devrient had received a summons to 
participate in a concert given under 
royal auspices and there seemed no 
possibility of his reaching the Men- 
delssohn house in time for the family 
jollification. The news threw Felix 
into a terrifying access of rage. For 
a short time it was feared he had 
gone mad. His eyes sparkled like a 
tiger’s.. He screamed incoherently 
and then refused to speak anything 
but English! It was not till his 
father took charge of the situation 
and peremptorily ordered him to bed 
that the trenzy abated. For twelve 
hours he slept uninterruptedly and 
awoke completely master of himself. 
(Continued on page 34) 


took a prominent part in musical cir- 
cles. He assisted his brother, Mod- 
est, in the formation of the Russian 
Symphony, in which he was first viola 
under his brother’s baton, as well as 
orchestral manager. In 1923, he as- 
sisted in forming the State Symphony 
of which Josef Stransky became con- 
ductor. His wife, three sons, and two 
daughters survive. 





John F. Stock 

PHILADELPHIA.—John F. Stock, 
well-known Philadelphia pianist and 
teacher, and musical director for the 
William Sena Studio of Dancing, died 
here on July 22, aged 48. A nephew 
of Frederick Stock, late conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, he studied in 
Philadelphia schools and at Ursinus 
College. W. E. S. 





Ellen Beach Yaw 

Los ANGELES.—Ellen Beach Yaw, 
soprano, who was well-known for her 
altitudinous high notes in the ’90s, 
died at her home near here on Sept. 9. 
She was in her 79th year. 

Born in Boston, N. Y., Sept. 18, 
1868, she studied in New York with 
Theodore Bjorksten and Mme. 
Hervor Torpadie, and then went to 
Marchesi in Paris. Her concert debut 
was made in St. Paul, Minn., in 1894, 
and she was subsequently heard in 
various parts of the United States and 
in Europe. She went to London in 
1899, to assume the leading role in 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s The Rose of 
Persia, but sang the part only a 
couple of weeks. She sang the title 
role in Lucia di Lammermoor in 
Rome in 1907, and made one appear- 
ance in the same role at the Met- 
ropolitan the following year on 


March 21. Her voice was not one of 
great volume or of intrinsic beauty 
but she was able to sustain a G above 
high C and in arpeggios te sing the 
D above that. 
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Siegfried Given 
In Mexico City 


Produced for First Time in 
Mexican Capital—Concerts and 
Recitals Presented 


MEXICO CITY 
HIS year’s season of the Opera 
Nacional at the Palace of Fine 
Arts ended triumphantly with.a pair 
of performances of Wagner’s Sieg- 
fried. The most remarkable thing 
about these representations was that 
Siegfried, though never before given 
in this city, was greeted by sold-out 
houses which enjoyed the work im- 
mensely even though it lacks the sort 
stage action to which Latin audi- 
ces are accustomed and which they 
isually demand. 
The enormous success of Siegfried 
was due primarily to the magnificent 
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THEBOM WINDS UP KNOXVILLE CIVIC SERIES 
Pictured with Blanche Thebom at Knoxville is the group who ushered at her 


concert. 


Stimulated by the results of its initial season the Civic Music Associa- 


tion is now holding its second annual membership drive 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Blanche The- 
bom, mezzo-soprano, finished the 
Knoxville, Tenn., first Civic Music 


Series recently. Miss Thebom’s con 
cert completed a very successful sea- 


Fritz Stiedry, who 
electrified the orchestra in a fashion 
rarely experienced. The instrumental 
sound was a continuous web of beauty. 
Many listeners confessed that even 
without looking at the stage doings 
they would have been content to listen 
solely to Dr. Stiedry’s orchestra. 
Max Lorenz was an unforgettable 
Siegfried and aroused the greatest 
applause of the occasion among the 
singers concerned. He seems predes- 
tined by nature for this part. Beauty 
of voice, physical appearance and ex- 


conducting of 


pertness of acting combined to make 
him an ideal representative of the 
hero. The baritone Andreas Boem 
gave a memorable embodiment of 
Wotan. Daniel Duno, a leading artist 
from the Municipal Theatre of Rio 


de Janeiro, sang and acted Alberich 
most effectively. Margaret Harshaw, 
the Erda, lived up fully to the expec- 
tations aroused by her work in Die 
Walkiire the week before. Jeanne 
Palmer’s Briinnhilde, though well 
sung lacked some of the grandeur and 
majesty expected in the role. Leslie 
Chabay was a capable Mime, Fafner 
was sung by Ignacio Rufino, while the 
3ird was sung by the Mexican 
coloratura soprano, Evangeline Mag- 
ana, 

In view of the success of this year’s 
Wagner performances the Opera 
Nacional contemplates an enlargement 
of its Wagnerian repertory for next 
season. 

An interesting presentation by local 


forces was that of Rossini’s Cener- 
entola at the Palace of Fine A rts, 
with the distinguished Mexican- 


Italian conductor, Humberto Mugnay, 
wielding the baton. 

An announcement was made by the 
National Institute of Fine Arts, of 
which Carlos Chavez is general direc- 
tor that the Institute will give a short 
opera season in October with Mexican 


participants exclusively. The works 
to be heard will be Gluck’s Orfeo, 
Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, 


Falla’s El Retablo del Maese Pedro 
and Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona. 
At the ninth pair of concerts by the 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico, Luis 
Sandi, the founder and conductor of 


the Madrigalistas Choir, was guest 
leader. The Choir of the Conser- 
vatorio Nacional collaborated in a 


program which featured the first local 
performances of Bach’s Cantata My 


son for this new Civic Music Associa- 
tion, which presented to its members 
Louis Kaufman, violinist; The Sal- 
zedo Concert Ensemble, Robert Mer- 
rill, baritone, and Sylvia Zaremba. 


Soul Praises the Lord. Amparo 
Guerra Margain, soprano, and Oralia 
Dominguez, contralto, were the ac 
complished soloists. Jose Sanchez, 
tenor, and Pedro Garnica, bass-bari- 
tone, were the other soloists. Stravin- 
sky’s Psalm Symphony completed the 
first part of the program, the second 
part of which offered Debussy’s Three 
Nocturnes and the first hearing of 
Sandi’s symphonic-choral poem, Suave 
Patria, which proved more _ suitable 
for solemn school festivals than for 
ordinary concert purposes. 

Carlos Chavez conducted  Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont Overture and Sev- 
enth Symphony as well as Tchaikov- 
sky’s Pathetique at the 10th pair of 
concerts. At the 11th, Samuel Dush- 
kin, played Bach’s A Minor Concerto 
as well as a Concerto in A by Rodolfo 
Halffter. It is a profoundly Spanish 
work, technically difficult, but written 
with poetic imagination. Mr. Chavez 
furnished a well balanced accompani- 
ment for Mr. Dushkin who was at his 
best in this concerto. 


Chamber Music Series 
Both the Monday Evening Concerts 


and the Chamber Music Association 
have been active of late. After 
inaugurating its series with a pro- 


gram made up of Falla’s less known 
works the Monday Evening Concerts 
continued their task of offering 
unusual programs. One of its con- 
tributions was a fine bass song, I am 
a Shadow, by the Mexican, Blas 
Galindo, well sung by Roberto Silva. 
Then came Copland’s sonata for violin 
and piano played by Alfonso Jimenez 
and Salvador Ochoa. Another pianist, 
Miguel Garcia Mora, played Ravel’s 
Valses Nobles et  Sentimentales. 
Another number was Ravel’s Trois 
Poémes de Mallarmé, capably sung 
by Elisabeth C. de Pascaut. Other 
works heard were songs by Chavez, 


Sandi, Moreno, Revueltas and 
Galindo, Hindemith, Stravinsky, 
Ravel. 

The Chamber Music Association 
performed compositions by Arne, 
Vivaldi, Rameau, Mozart, Gluck, 
Berlioz, Schumann, Fauré, Duparc 


and Debussy. 

Among the numerous recitals given 
here lately might be mentioned that 
of the English pianist, Harold 
Rubens—an artist of refinement and 
taste; of the 16-year-old Joseph 


Kahan, who played pieces by Couperin, 
Bach, Mozart, Schumann and Mus- 
sorgsky prior to leaving Mexico for 
New York; of the Mexican violinist, 
Daniel Perez Castaneda; and of a 
young Italian-American soprano, 
Josephine Argentina, whose program 
ranged from Pergolesi, Schumann and 
Brahms to operatic airs by Verdi. 

The Ballet of Mexico City and the 
company of Alicia Markova and 
Anton Dolin have given at the Palace 
of Fine Arts a ballet season of the 
highest artistic order. The orchestra 
was the Sinfonico de Mexico, under 
Robert Zeller and Carlos Chavez. 
The repertoire contained routine mat- 
ters like Chopiniana, Sylphides, 
Giselle and Swan Lake, but beside 
these were Falla’s Three-Cornered 
Hat, Moncada’s Alameda-1900 and a 
few other works that lent variety to 
the programs. 


Prize Awarded 
To Gilbert Ross 

Gilbert Ross, 16-year-old pianist, 
born of Puerto Rican parents and a 
pupil of Eva Marschall, was awarded 
a $700 prize on the Vox Pop program 
on May 6, This was carried coast to 
coast on the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 
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Music of “Forgotten Men” Heard 


at Saratoga Spa Festival 


By ARTHUR V. BERGER 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
HE third annual Saratoga Spa 
Music Festival opened at the 
Spa Theatre on Saturday evening, 
Sept. 6, placing emphasis once again 
on today’s forgotten men of music and 
some of yesterday’s forgotten works. 
The 10 events, extending through 
Sept. 18 and teeming with world pre- 
mieres and American premieres, were 
obviously offered in a pioneering 
spirit by their conductor and mentor, 
F. Charles Adler, and this reviewer 
was prepared, as he assumes other 
listeners were, to take his chances. 
For the discovery of anything signifi- 
cantly new can only come about by 
sifting through a good deal that is in- 
consequential. 

But even after allowances had been 
made, it was rather surprising that 
so little remarkable emerged from 
Mr. Adler’s ostensibly good intentions. 
The first two of the concerts present- 
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ed by 37 members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony were all this 
reviewer was able to hear. But they 
confirmed the impression of Mr. Ad- 
ler’s previous activities as well as the 
tentative deductions that could be 
made by examining the composers list- 
ed on the rest of the series. 

There was an American premiere of 
a charming Sinfonia Concertata by 
Donizetti, a student work that is really 
an overture in form, giving a slight- 
ly new twist to the familiar Rossini 
pattern. Among contemporary works, 
there was a Diversion for small 
orchestra by Edward Burlingame 
Hill, in this composer’s elegant, wit- 
ty, and laconic, though somewhat in- 
nocuous, Gallic style, and Boris Kout- 
zen’s Concert Piece for cello and 
string orchestra, wrought with a high 
degree of integrity and seriousness and 
scored for the strings with a skill so 
intriguing to this listener on a first 
hearing that he scarcely concentrated 
as much as he should have on the in- 
trinsic musical qualities. 

The Prelude to Walter Hendl’s mu- 
sic for Dark of the Moon, and Alex 
North’s Holiday Set, which incor- 
porates some of his music for a docu- 
mentary film, disclosed mannerisms 
that we associate with Copland and 
William Schuman and contained music 
which is more effectively deployed in 
the theatre. North has a tendency to 
attitudinize, but at least both works 
had the advantage of being contem- 
porary in idiom. We can think of 
many better works, but we can also 
think of many much worse. And what 
was unfortunate was not that Mr. Ad- 
ler presented them at all, but that 
these moderately capable works should 
have been the best of those heard on 
the second program. Among the 
others we found a saccharine, tear- 
drenched Eclogue, Op. 7, by Henri 
Rabaud; a pointless arrangement by 
Ernst Toch of Mozart’s Variations on 
Gluck’s What the Stupid Rabble 
Thinks, and an embarrassing piece of 
tea-music in Arcady Dubensky’s Ser- 
enade, 

Mr. Adler’s definition of the forgot- 
ten man may be so extreme that he 
thinks Stravinsky, Milhaud, Hinde- 
mith and Copland too well recognized 
to appear on his programs. But if 
he did not insist too slavishly upon 
the label “premiere,” he could find 
many neglected items among. their 
works to give a needed vitality to his 
programs. Or he could tap the re- 
sources of some of the younger men 
who follow in the more important 
lines established by these major con- 
temporary figures. More liveliness in 
his choice of tempos as a conductor 
would also help to brighten his con- 
certs. There was, however, expert 
playing by the members of the cham- 
ber orchestra and laudable solo work 
by Carl Stern, cellist, and Walter 
Hendl, pianist. But Mr. Adler’s beat 
lacked dynamism and lightness. 





San Antonio Group 
Produces the Mikado 


San Antonio.—In celebration of 
its 20th anniversary the San Antonio 
Civic Opera Company presented Gil- 
bert and Sulivan’s The Mikado in two 
performances, Aug. 7 and 8, at the 
Sunken Garden Theatre. Large audi- 
ences highly commended the ability 
of the cast, which included David 
Griffin, Toby Durst, Jack Blank- 
field, Jack O’Rourke, Francis Carnesi, 
Jean McDonald, Mary Jane Riiz- 
Due, Lillian McCreless and Leila Py- 
ron Greenlee. Dr. Eric Sorantin con- 
ducted the performance. The company 
is under the management of Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck. G. T 
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QUARTET AND COMPOSER MAKE MUSIC IN CALIFORNIA 
The Griller Quartet and composer Ernest Bloch have been in residence this 
summer at the Music Academy of the West, Santa Barbara, Calif. From left 
to right: Philip Burton, viola; Jack O'Brien, 2nd violin; Mr. Bloch; Sydney Griller, 


Ist violin; Colin Hampton, cello. 
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Academy SeasonEnds 
In Santa Barbara 


First Summer Session of School 
of Music Brought to Successful 
Close 


SANTA BarBarRA, CALir.—The Mu- 
sic Academy of the West has com- 
pleted its first summer session of eight 
weeks at the Santa Barbara School. 
Under the direction of Isabel Morse 
Jones, the courses offered include or- 
chestral and choral conducting and 
craftsmanship in music, Richard Lert; 
string instruments and chamber music, 
the Griller String Quartet; violin, 
Roman Totenberg; piano, Harry 
Kaufman and Mildred Couper; har- 
mony, Mildred Couper, and voice, 
Richard Bonelli. Twice a week dur- 
ing the month of July the students 
heard Ernest Bloch lecture on the es- 
sentials of musical language. A music 
festival series of concerts were donated 
by Lotte Lehmann, the Griller Quar- 
tet, Mr. Kaufman, Mr. Totenberg, 
Mr. Bonelli and Mr. Lert. The sec- 
ond event on the festival series was 
given by the Griller String Quartet on 
July 15. 

Mr. Kaufman, who made week-end 
trips from Los Angeles to teach, of- 
fered the third concert. On Aug. 5 
Mr. Totenberg, with Howard Wells 
at the piano, gave a sonata program, 
and a second concert by the quartet 
with Mr. Kaufman at the piano took 
place on Aug. 12. 

The final event of the series took 
place in the Santa Barbara County 
Bowl with Richard Bonelli as soloist. 





Stephanie Ormandy Joins Faculty 
Of Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Mrs. Stephanie Ormandy, former 
wife of Eugene Ormandy, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will re- 
sume her career as harpist, and teach- 
er, having joined the faculty of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy. An- 
other new member of the faculty is 
Karl Doktor, teacher of violin and 
viola. Ww. &-S. 





Dorothy Humel Makes Appearances 


Recent appearances of the pianist, 
Dorothy Humel, have included re- 
citals at Duke University, Durham, 
N. C., and Lakeside, Ohio. 





Alton Jones Heard 


Alton Jones, pianist, appeared in re- 
cital on July 16 at the Juilliard Sum- 
mer Festival. Previously he made 


mien ’ tienen 


appearances in Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
His next New York recital will be 
given at Town Hall on Feb. 28. 
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Indianapolis Hails 
Summer Series 


Opera and Concerts Given 
with Sevitzky Conducting 
Many Events 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Commemorating the 
granting of its charter 100 years 
ago, Indianapolis is offering a series 
of programs this summer of operetta, 
orchestral music, and grand opera. 
The Indianapolis Centennial Commis- 
sion, Inc., appointed J. Charles Gil- 
bert general manager and Fabien 
Sevitzky music director and conductor. 
A stage, 110 feet long by 40 feet deep, 
was erected in the Butler University 
Bowl. 

The series opened July 11 with an 
effective production of New Moon 
with a large cast including Conrad 
Thibault, Virginia Card, Ruth Gillette 
and Bert Matthews, with Charles 
Hedley conducting. The first orches- 
tral concert under Mr. Sevitzky was 
given July 20, an all Gershwin pro- 
gram with Abram Chasins playing 
the Rhapsody in Blue and the Con- 
certo in F. The rest of the program 
included An American in Paris, and 
Porgy and Bess in the Bennet ar- 
rangement. 

The summer orchestra is composed 
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The Temple scene from Aida as seen in Indianapolis by | 1,000 


of members of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony and recruits from the local 
union. The concert was a_ success 
with a record crowd of more than 
5,000 persons. Mr. Sevitzky followed 
up with another success July 23 with 
Thomas L. Thomas as _ baritone 
soloist. 

On July 26, Lanny Ross, tenor, was 
the soloist in an ingratiating per- 
formance of lighter numbers. Jennie 
Tourel was the soloist on July 30 in 
a brilliant program of operatic arias. 

Mr. Sevitzky prepared, staged and 
conducted an outstanding perform- 
ance of Aida with a brilliant cast. 
Daniza Ilitsch sang the title role; 


Music in Buenos Aires 


(Continued from page 3) 


turned out to be a disappointment. His 
performance was marked by lack of 
“line,” absence of uniformity of the 
color of his voice, together with imper- 
fect breathing technique and overdone 
stage-acting. However, Leonard War- 
ren, so greatly admired by Buenos 
Aires audiences, can rest assured in 
his position as first baritone of our 
affection. 

The mezzo-soprano Fedora Barbieri 
made a verye favorable impression. 
Although her voice has neither great 
range, nor is it of exceptional 
quality, she is a young singer of 
whom a great career may be expected. 
The basso, Giulio Neri, has a voice 
extraordinary in volume and firm in 
pitch. 

The season started with Fedora by 
Giordano, with Gianna Pederzini and 
Galliano Massini in the leading roles. 
Both gave fine performances. Panizza 
conducted. As the second perform- 
ance, Aida by Verdi was given, with 
Gigli as Radames—a part for which, 
in our judgment, he is not well suited 
i i Rigal (Aida), 
Fedora Barbieri (Amneris), Giulio 
Neri (the Priest), and Victor Dami- 
ani (Amonasro). 

The Barber of Seville was the third 
performance, with Hilde Reggiani, 
Bruno Landi, Salvatore Baccaloni— 
an unsurpassable Don Bartolo—Giulio 
Neri and also Giacomo Vaghi in the 
role of Don Basilio, and Gino Bechi, 
Figaro. The conductor was Ferrucio 
Calusio. 

Then came Tosca by Puccini, with 
Gigli, Maria Caniglia, and Victor 
Damiani. This was a brilliant per- 
formance, and Gigli, in the role of 
Cavaradossi, had his greatest success. 
This was followetl by Rigoletto, by 
Verdi. Hilde Reggiani and Bruno 
Landi, in the parts of Gilda and the 
Duke of Mantua, gave creditable per- 
formance. 

In a later performance the baritone 
Guichandut had great success in the 
part of Rigoletto. Ferruccio Calusio 
conducted the Verdi opera, and 








Winifred Heidt was the Amneris; 
Mario Berini, Radames; Frank Wen- 
nerholm, Amonasro; Nino  Ruisi, 
Ramfis; Victor Tatozzi, The King; 
David Aiken, the Messenger; the 
Misses Billie Cole, Naomi Pryor, and 
Joan Wildridge, sang minor roles; 
and Mara Davedova was the prima 
ballerina. 

Indianapolis Symphonic Choir mem- 
bers and the Scottish Rite Chorus sang 
the choral parts effectively. Edwin 
Biltcliffe was the choral conductor. 
Beautiful settings were designed by 
Walter S. Russell. And a_ record 
crowd of nearly 11,000 made up the 
audience. EpWIN BILTCLIFFE 


HONe LeU snaeonpaaeeceuroaseuente nc raareniery my ‘ sae 


Hector Panizza, Tosca. This conduc- 
tor also had the orchestral leadership 
in Andrea Chenier by Giordano. Gigli, 
Caniglia, Bechi, and Renato Cesari, 
the well-qualified Argentine baritone, 
sang in that performance. With the 
aria La mamma morta Maria Caniglia 
had one of her great triumphs of the 
season. 

The following week L’Elisir 
d’Amore by Donizetti, was performed 
—staged, conducted and directed by 
Mr. Calusio, with the tenor Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, who, in this opera, as in 
one of the performances of Tosca, 
added greatly to his success of the 
previous year. Others in the cast 
were Hilde Reggiani, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and Renato Cesari. 

Norma by Bellini was heard next, 
with Maria Caniglia, Fedora Bar- 
bieri, Giacomo Vaghi, and Antonio 
Vela. This rendition of the opera 
turned out to be a rather unattractive 
one. Mme. Caniglia did not succeed 
in Overcoming the great vocal dif- 
ficulties of her role, artd, besides, she 
was not in good form. The same can 
be said of the mezzo-soprano Barbieri. 
Antonio Vela was very good in the 
role of Pollione, and Giacomo Vaghi 
was an Oroveso of dignified stature. 
They all performed under the baton 
of Hector Panizza, who also con- 
ducted Cavalleria Rusticana by Mas- 
cagni, with Gianna Pederzini and 
Beniamino Gigli in the leading roles. 

It is more than 20 years since Gigli 
has been heard in Buenos Aires in 
the role of Turiddu. He was greatly 
applauded for his performance, which 
culminated with an Addio a la madre 
of incomparable quality. Mme. Peder- 
zini ably interpreted the character of 
her role (Santuzza), but her vocal 
performance was unsatisfactory. 


Other performances, included La 
Forza del Destino, Lincalal, by 
D’Espésito, and Erase un rey, by 
Casanova Vicufia. 

Some important concerts have 
taken place. Those conducted by the 
Frenchman, Paul Paray, were fol- 


lowed by a_ cycle _conducted by 
Jascha Horenstein, with Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist, and Artur Rubin- 
stein, pianist, as the soloists. Both 





artists played in nine concerts which 
were a major event in the musical life 
of the city of the Plate. Artur 
Rubinstein also gave a cycle of eight 
recitals at the Gran Rex, scoring a 
great artistic triumph. 

Witold Malcuzynski achieved a 
great success of the concert season 
with his recitals at the Teatro Colén, 
before an audience crowding the 
house beyond its capacity, so that 
extra seats had to be installed on the 
stage. The pianist concluded his tour 
with a symphonic concert, conducted 
by Mr. Paray, which took place in 
the opera hall. 

The pianist, Nibya Marifio, per- 
formed once more in the hall of the 
Teatro Colén, and her recital deserves 
much praise. 

The activity of Joseph Schuster 
was limited to one concert in the 
Wagner Society, besides various radio 
performances, after which he was 
compelled to leave in order to fulfill 
engagements in other countries. 

It had long been hoped that the 
North American soprano, Dorothy 
Maynor, would be heard in Argentina, 
as her success in the United States is 
a well known fact to our public. This 
fine artist, without doubt one of the 
most outstanding concert singers of 
our time, amply justified the fame 
which. has preceded her, establishing 
her reputation by four recitals in the 
Teatro Colén. 
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standing voice.”—Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sunday Inde- 
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Mother of Francescatti Arrives 
in this Country from France 


When Zino Francescatti returned to 
his home in Marseilles in the summer 
of 1946, after a long war-time absence 
in America, he reported that the 
“news” of the family was his mother 
who, at 60, had begun a successful pro- 
fessional career as a violinist. 

Francescatti’s only teachers were his 
father and mother, and of the two, he 
says his mother taught him the most 
since his father was always too busy 
to give him much of his time. Fran- 
cescatti pére was born in Verona, 
Italy, a pupil of Sivori, the only direct 
pupil of Paganini. He came to France 
to live and settled in Marseilles. At 
46 he married a young Marseillaise of 
17 who had been brought to him for 
violin lessons. 

Zino grew up, became famous. The 
fall of 1940 found him in the United 
States for his second American tour. 
He remained with his wife in this 
country throughout the entire war 
while his mother and brother Ray- 
mond were at home in Marseilles. 
One day—it was towards the end of 
the war—the Allies, in preparation 
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Mme. Francescatti 
shows her son Zino ag 
a thing or two 


for the invasion of Southern France, 
bombed the city. The unexpected air- 
raid caught Raymond near the rail- 
road station. He was killed. Mme. 


Francescatti was alone, except for 
Zino in America. To console herself 
she went back to her violin. She had 


always kept up her practicing and her 
fingers were in trim. She started play- 
ing on the Marseilles radio. Soon she 
had a regular engagement. Before 


Date Book 


During the summer The Ionian 
Singers made a 7,000-mile concert 
tour, covering summer schools in 
the south, southwest and northwest. 
The quartet will make a New Eng- 
land tour in October. ... After a 
concert tour of Spain, Italy and 
Switzerland, the young Italian vio- 
linist, Giorgio Ciompi, arrived re- 
cently in New York. He will be 
heard at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 21. 
. . . The world premiere of Radio 
City Snapshots, a work by Joseph 
Wagner, conductor, was heard un- 
der the composer’s baton during the 
Pop concert series at St. Paul this 
summer. . . . Marguerite Kozenn, 
soprano, and her husband, Julius 
Chajes, composer-pianist, presented 
a program of American music over 
Vienna Radio during August. 

Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano, was 
guest artist on the final program of 
the Yale Bowl summer Pop Con- 
certs on Aug. 26. She will be heard 
with the City Center Opera Co. next 
month... . John Carter, tenor, filled 
a busy schedule of summer engage- 
ments, high spots being his appear- 
ances with the Denver Symphony 
and the Tulsa Symphony, at Grant 
Park in Chicago, the Redlands Bowl 
and the Hollywood Bowl. 

The first radio performance of 


,Heitor Villa*Lobos’ Piano Concerto 


will be given by Ellen Ballon under 
the baton of Désiré Defauw over 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion network from Montreal on Oct. 
28... . During her summer vacation 
at Newport, R. I., soprano Helen 
Lanier gave two recitals with the 
violinist Anja Sinayeff. The two 
musicians have been working to- 
gether for some time and have de- 
veloped a considerable repertoire 
for voice and violin. 

Bernhard Weiser, pianist, inter- 
rupted his vacation in Scuthport, 
Maine, to appear seven times as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony 
this summer. . . . Reah Sadowsky, 
pianist, was in Puerto Rico for the 
Pro Arte Musicale in July and in 
Hollywood for a series of record- 
ings during August. She will open 
a concert tour at Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 8. . . . Galla-Rini, famed ac- 
cordionist, appeared last month with 
Saul Caston and the Denver Sym- 
phony in a perfermance of his own 
Concerto in G Minor. Mary 
Bothwell, Canadian soprano now on 
a concert tour of Europe, who made 





Ben Greenhaus 


long the name “Erneste Francescatti” 
was known and respected in local 
French musical circles. After a gap 
of 43 years. she was an “artist with a 
public.” 

Mme. Francescatti arrived late in 
July for her first visit to this country. 
For the present, she leaves her career 
behind. She is happy to see her son 
once more, content to be known as 
“the mother of Zino Francescatti.” 


TO 


her debut with the BBC Symphony 
in London on July 21, was re-en- 
gaged for two additional appear- 
ances with British orchestras, on 
Sept. 8 and Sept. 18. 

Aubrey Pankey, baritone, sailed 
late in August for a three months’ 
concert tour of Europe. His itiner- 
ary includes France, Norway, Swed- 
en, Denmark, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

. . In addition to his teaching du- 
ties at Fontainebleau this summer, 
the flutist Rene Le Roy has made 
many concert appearances, at 
Strasbourg, London, Versailles, and 
Paris... . The Roth Quartet gave 
25 concerts in the Western states 
this summer and is already sched- 
uled for 30 appearances this winter. 





Juilliard Completes 
Summer Session 


The Juilliard School of Music com- 
pleted its 16th summer session on 
Aug. 8. Many new special courses 
and classes were given, and as in pre- 
vious years an artist recital series was 
presented in the Juilliard Concert Hall 
and broadcast by Station WNYC. In 
addition concerts were presented by 
the Summer Session Orchestra and 
Chorus, by the Summer Session Band, 
directed by Richard Franko Goldman, 
and by students who appeared in re- 
citals on Monday afternoons. The 
Summer Opera Workshop, directed 
by Fritz Mahler and Désiré Defrére, 
gave two programs of operatic ex- 
cerpts. 

Carl Friedberg, Ernest Hutcheson 
and Olga Samaroff of the piano fac- 


ulty of the Juilliard School of Music ° 


gave special courses and classes. Mr. 
Hutcheson and Mme. Samaroff, to- 
gether with Bernice Frost and Alfred 
Mirovitch, taught classes ‘in piano 
teaching methods as well. Yera Ap- 
pleton and Michael Field taught two- 
piano ensemble playing, and Teddy 
Wilson and Lee Dell’Anno again 
taught piano jazz improvisation. Giu- 
seppe de Luca and Rene Maison gave 
voice instruction and operatic reper- 
toire. Mr. Mahler offered a course 
on the operas of Mozart, with special 
emphasis on style and tradition and 
coaching of singing ensemble. 

Maggie Teyte taught the interpreta- 
tion of French and Italian songs and 
operatic arias. 

Two new courses were added to the 
voice department. Queena Mario held 





scunnars lor voice’ teachers, and 
Charles Baker coached in church and 
oratorio repertoire and interpretation. 
Karl Kraueter and Samuel Lifschey 
taught individual ensembles of string 
quartet, piano quartet, sonata and trio 
groups. Courses were given in radio 
and theater music and allied subjects 
by Sylvan Levin, Eugene Lowenthal, 
Earl Rogers, Roger Bowman, Pem 
Becker and Edward Stasheff. 

Ted Royal Dewar taught practical 
arranging and orchestration. Lyle 
Downing taught the basic techniques 
of the Schillinger system, and other 
courses were conducted by Vittorio 
Giannini, Bernard Wagenaar and 
Howard Brockway. Richard Franko 
Goldman held classes in wind and 
brass instrument ensemble playing and 
Peter Wilhousky conducted the Sum- 
mer School chorus and _ orchestra. 
Classes in music education were given 
by Marion Bauer, Edgar Hansen, 
Jacob Kwalwasser, Ruth Shafer, Rob- 
ert Tangeman and George A. Wedge. 


First Festival Held 
In North Conway 

NortH Conway, N. H.—The first 
annual Eastern Slopes Musical Festi- 
val held at the base of Cranmore 
Mountain near here took place on Aug. 
23 and 24 featuring an orchestra of 40. 
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JOHANN MATTHESON, SPECTATOR IN’ 
Music. By Beekman C. Cannon. 
244 pages. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1947. . $3.00. 


The new series of publications in 
the field of musical scholarship en- 
titled The Yale Studies in the His- 
tory of Music, which has as its two- 
fold object (1) to make known the 
result of the researches of musical 
scholars in Yale University and (2) 
to benefit music study by the achieve- 
ments of youthful scholars, has been 
worthily inaugurated with a mono- 
graph on Johann Mattheson by Beek- 
man C. Cannon. Cannon, who served 
in the United States Navy from 
1941 to 1946, has long been a close 
student of Mattheson. His work on 
that 18th Century master— who is 
little known ot the average music 
lover save as a contemporary and a 
one time friend of Handel, and the 
author of certain treatises—has oc- 
cupied him for years. The present 
publication is a partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
at Yale. Dr. Cannon was fortunate 
enough to have had access to sources 
in Hamburg and Berlin before they 
suffered destruction in the war. Not 
even the author is able at this stage 
of things to say how much of the 
material he utilized in this book is 
today gone forever. 


Mattheson was not solely an out- 
standing musical writer and a com- 
poser whose creative light was 
dimmed only by the light of his great 
contemporaries ; he was also a secre- 
tary to the British Ambassador in 
Hamburg and, as such, in a position 
to serve as a kind of clearing house 
for the chief philosophical and 
artistic ideas of the world outside of 
Lutheran Germany. His pen “pre- 
cipitated controversies which reveal 
the state of music at the time in vivid 
manner.” If he is dwarfed today by 
giants like Bach and Handel and 
seems in the perspective-of two cen- 
turies to be no such colorful figure 
as they, he did, nevertheless, hold a 
mirror up to his age and truly inter- 
preted it for posterity. 


Dr. Cannon’s monograph, if not 
the most exciting reading imaginable, 
is nevertheless admirable for the 
soundnesss and logic of its scholar- 
ship and for a sobriety which never 
lapses into dullness. His description 


of the artistic, social, industrial and 
political life of Hamburg in the 17th 
and 18th centuries would lend the 
book a value of its own even if its 
organization and richness of material 
were less considerable than they are. 
The documentation of the volume is 
beyond praise and the critical biblio- 
graphy of Mattheson’s works, as well 
as the appendix, help to make it one 
of the most scholarly musicological 
achievements of recent years. For 
anyone concerned with Mattheson and 
his period this study must henceforth 
be indispensable. : 
On Music anp Musicians. Edited 

by Konrad Wolff and translated by 

Paul Rosenfeld. 274 pages. Pan- 

theon Books Inc., New York. $3.75. 

No one has ever written more pene- 
tratingly about the spirit and sub- 
stance of music than Robert Schu- 
mann, This selection from his work 
was sponsored by the New Friends 
of Music, who offered Schumann’s 
major chamber works in their 1946- 
47 series. The translation was the 
last work completed by the late Paul 
Rosenfeld, and it is admirably fluid 
and natural. Perhaps the most valu- 
able feature of the book is its organi- 
zation. It begins with the famous 
Aphorisms, which should still be the 
daily bread of every serious music stu- 
dent. “Do not seek to attain mere 
technical proficiency—the so-called 
bravura. Try to produce with each 
composition the effect at which the 
composer aimed. No one should at- 
tempt more; anything further is mere 
caricature.” And again: “Can that 
which has cost the artist days, weeks, 
months, and even years of reflection 
be understood in a flash by the dilet- 
tante?” And in the field of aesthetics : 
“The aesthetic principle is the same in 
every art; only the material differs.” 
There is scarcely one of these epi- 
grams which does not reveal a great 
mind. 

A selection of several of Schu- 
mann’s best articles follows the 
Aphorisms. The one on corrupted 
passages in the works of Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven reveals his 
scholarship. That on the Comic 
Spirit in Music shows how intensely 
Schumann could live in the work of 
other masters. Next we find a group 
of Surveys, comments on art forms 
such as the symphony, the piano con- 
certo and the etude. Some brilliant 
observations and additional aphorisms 
lead to the main body of the book 
which consists of Schumann’s writ- 
ings about the great composers, listed 
under their names. Here the treasures 
are endless. 

As an instance of Schumann’s 
courage and nobility of mind, the 
article about Meyerbeer and Mendels- 
sohn is as exciting now as the day it 
was written, in spite of the fact that 
the course of history (bearing out 
Schumann’s analysis) has_ revealed 
the fatal weaknesses of Meyerbeer’s 
music. The illustrations of the volume 





have been carefully chosen. 
clude that daguerrotype of Chopin 
which is the best possible antidote 
both for the nauseating sugar-pap of 
Hollywood and the swooning senti- 
mentality of all too many Chopinzees, 
as Huneker called them. Through the 
mask of suffering gleam the fastidious 
intelligence and sardonic humor upon 
which Schumann put his finger in his 
earliest reviews. 5 


They in- 


Music IN THE Romantic Era. By 
Alfred Einstein. 371 pages. W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 
1947. $5. 

_ Here is a+ dull, long-winded, repeti- 
tious book. Toiling through it is a 
good deal like picking one’s way up- 
hill over crags and boulders. It is 
full of heavy talk, massive learning 
and the kind of murky philosophy and 
cumbrous abstraction inseparable from 
so much German writing about music 
Its author maintains that it “differs 


not only in outward degree, but in 
its essenual atutuae 110m the custom- 
ary approach to a period of history”; 
that it is an attempt “to characterize 
the Romantic movement through its 
center: music.” Also, that it has been 
his aim “to show how the Romantic 
movement was manifested in music 
and how music affected the Romantic 
movement.” And much more of the 
sort! To the average reader, it says, 
with a portentous expenditure of talk, 
things that have been said by hundreds 
of musical historians, seasoned here 
and there with various far-fetched ex- 
travagances and excogitations. 

Even when certain of Dr. Einstein’s 
points are well taken, the quality of 
his volume is subtly weakened by the 
bias and prejudices he repeatedly man- 
ifests. One might assume that the 
length of his sojourn in this country 
had measurably purged his system of 
some of those likes and dislikes that 
were very much in fashion among 

(Continued on page 4V) 
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Music in San Francisco 


(Continued from page 7) 


anywhere from a dozen to two score 
instruments. The orchestra players 
were men who earned their livings in 
such diverse occupations as teaching, 
piano tuning, counselling in the pur- 
chase of instruments and playing in 
cafes and theaters. 

The first ambitious conductor to ap- 
pear was George Loder, an English- 
man who was Mme. Biscaccianti’s 
flutist. Soon thereafter, the German- 
born Rudolph Herold became virtually 
the father of concert music in San 
Francisco. He came here as a young 
man to be Catherine Hayes’ accom- 
panist. For several decades he was 
in the thick of many German musical 
organizations and of concert events in 
general, 

One of Herold’s early programs of 
the Germania Concert Society went 
so far as to list three movements of 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, along 
with Weber and Mendelssohn over- 
tures, a galop and a waltz. The news- 
paper reviewers of that day professed 
to plenty of musical wisdom. One of 
them nevertheless was querulous. No 
doubt the Fifth was fine music. But 
Mr. Herold did wrong to cram it 
down people’s throats. It made many 
a listener yawn. What people wanted 
at a concert was entertainment. 

Thanks largely to the art and char- 
acter of such men as Herold, progress 
at all costs continued. In a later 
generation, Oscar Weil and Her- 
mann Brandt continued the good work 
of orchestral leadership. And Gus- 
tav Hinrichs for years carried on con- 
structively in both symphony and 
opera. And there was Louis Ho- 
meier, whose orchestra proudly ad- 
vertised 60 players. And when Theo- 
dore Thomas brought his orchestra to 
a festival in 1883, the old cry against 
highbrowism may have been echoed 
once more, but everyone asserted that 
here was orchestral playing such as 
San Francisco had never heard before. 

In the latter 19th century, orchestra 
concerts were commonly given in sub- 
scription series. But the orchestras 
were scratch ensembles. Rehearsals 
were brief. Sometimes, series—and 
orchestras—would more or less sud- 
denly collapse for lack of support. 
Sometimes there were whole years 
with mo orchestra concerts worth men- 
tioning. Yet at one period in the ’80’s, 
two fairly sizable orchestras kept up a 
foolish competition against each other. 
More and more, in any case, the sym- 
phonic repertory made itself known to 
San Francisco. It was only three 
weeks after Wagner’s death, for in- 
stance, that a local orchestra devoted 
a half program to his music in 
memoriam. 


A Symphonic Precursor 


The immediate personal precursor 

of the city’s symphonic maturity was 
Fritz Scheel. Present veterans still 
remember him as a fine musician. He 
led concerts here in the ’90’s. There- 
after he moved East and organized the 
modern Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Henry Holmes and Paul Steindorff 
were other important conductors at 
the turn of tbe century. 
» Visiting orchestras meantime in- 
cluded the New York Philharmonic, 
under Anton Seidl, in 1896, and the 
New York Symphony, under Dam- 
rosch, in 1909 and 1910. Char- 
acteristically, Mr. Damrosch never 
lost an opportunity to tell San Fran- 
ciscans they should have a_ choice 
orchestra of their own. People lis- 
tened when he said it. 

Direct forerunner of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony itself was an orches- 
tra of the University of California, 
which J. Fred Wolle (later of the 
Bethlehem Bach Festivals) con- 
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ducted ‘in suburban Berkeley for sev- 
eral years. His repertory was en- 
tirely adult. Many of his players 
later entered the post-fire San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. 

It took several years after the city’s 
disaster for the builders of the new 
San Francisco Symphony to complete 
their plan. At length they had 
formed and financed their basic Mus- 
ical Association. Its first symphony 
season took place in 1911-12. Henry 
Hadley, American composer and lately 
a conductor in Seattle, ‘wielded the 
baton. His orchestra had 65 musi- 
cians (as against the 95 of today) 
and it played both in the city and 
suburbs. 

A tremendously important influence 
for further development appeared in 
1915. Karl Muck brought out his 
masterly Boston Symphony and con- 
ducted it for two solid weeks dur- 
ing the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Shortly thereafter, Alfred Hertz, 
Wagnerian conductor of the Metro- 
politan, was in the West to conduct 
summer festival concerts in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. The Musi- 
cal Association promptly engaged him 
to succeed Mr. Hadley. As a result 
of certain musical and personal riv- 
alries, San Francisco had another or- 
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chestra for a few seasons at this 
time. Nikolai Sokoloff conducted a 


. People’s Symphony. 


Hertz, by his serious, vigorous mus- 
ical feeling and complete integrity 
made the San Francisco Symphony a 
truly major orchestra. Despite criti- 
cism of the heaviness of his conduct- 
ing style, he was a beloved public 
figure on the San Francisco podium 
for 15 years. His personality was so 
appealing that he stimulated the 
imagination of the general public -in 
a unique way. Hence his orchestra 
did not attract merely a limited, spe- 
cial audience. To certain of his spe- 
cial, popular civic concerts, he drew 
crowds of 10,000 persons. The 
orchestra entered into the life of vir- 
tually the whole community. 

After Hertz’s resignation, severai 
guest conductors were more or less 
on trial to succeed him. Soon con- 
certs were divided mainly between 
Issay Dobrowen and Basil Cameron. 
Eventually Mr. Dobrowen won the 
call. 

But the world depression struck the 
orchestra an all but fatal blow. 
Again, however, disaster bred good 
fortune. Under the financial stress of 
the times, the San Francisco Sym- 
phony faltered, collapsed. One sea- 
son it gave no regular concerts at all. 
Public feeling sprang into the breach. 
Enlarging the idea of its long-cus- 
tomary special municipal series, the 
city, by popular vote, put into its 
charter a symphony tax unique in 
the United States. 

One half of one per cent per hun- 
dred dollars of property valuation is 
now annually devoted to the support 
of symphony music. The subsidy reg- 
ularly amounts to about $40,000. This 
sum was enough to start an imme- 
diate healthy revival of the sym- 


phony. And it remains, in effect, a 
guarantee that the orchestra every 
year can face its future with basic 
confidence. 

Pierre Monteux, world-famous 
French conductor, now took over the 
symphony helm. Here was a major 
conductor of still another type. 
Coolly and steadily, he raised the 
orchestra to the highest level of qual- 
ity and success in its entire career. 
Meantime the general trend of public 
taste was favoring symphony music as 
never before. Local seasons grew 
longer as the orchestra grew larger 
and better. The year 1947 made San 
Francisco Symphony history. Mr. 
Monteux conducted his players in a 
memorable two-months’ national tour 
that won triumphant applause in 52 
cities, large and small. 

Hand in hand with Mr. Monteux’ 
efforts, over the years, have been 
those of the Musical Association’s 
officers, headed by the zealous Mrs. 
Leonora Wood Armsby. 

The orchestra has enhanced its pro- 
grams by presenting scores of the 
world’s most admired musicians as 


soloists and guest conductors. It 
plays much new music, both of 
local and international interest. It 


helps make opera and. ballet seasons 
more effective. While it does not 
give the quantity of summer concerts 
that it did in a flush period 20 years 
ago, it does occasionally perform 











A refugee on the way to Oakland. From 

an article by Caruso in the “London 

Sketch," reprinted in “Theatre Maga- 
zine," 1906 


special summer events and it gives 
local artists solo opportunities. Over 
the course of the years it has weath- 
ered challenging comparison with 
visiting orchestras from New York, 
Paris (during World War I), Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles. 

One of the finest of recent sym- 
phony developments has been the 
Symphony Forum. Members of the 
Forum are students of nearby college 
campuses. For a time they bought 
hundreds of student price seats for 
the regular Saturday night subscrip- 
tion concerts. Now their interest has 
grown so great that in 1946-47, they 
had a pre-view subscription series of 
their own, on fifteen Thursday nights. 
Thus the orchestra now plays its sub- 
scription programs: not in pairs, but 
three times each. And other cities 
have begun to copy the Forum idea. 


Chamber music was somewhat 
slower than orchestral music to come 
to maturity in San Francisco. But it 
is now fully mature. First there were 
fumbling pravincial efforts. A _ tradi- 
tion of visits by touring groups was 
carried on by the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tet Club of Boston and in time by the 
Kneisel and Flonzaley Quartets. 
Locally there was for a time a Her- 
mann Brandt Quartet. A Minetti 
String Quartet was first active at the 
turn of the century. Later it had a 
new era during which Paul White- 
man, then an unknown youth, was 
one of its members. Steady local and 
even national repute at last was 
achieved. by the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco. Louis Per- 
singer was its first violin. 
Hecht, an accomplished 
flutist, was its patron. 

In succession there emerged the 
Persinger String Quartet, the Parlow 


amateur 
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String Quartet and the Abas String 


Quartet. Now for more than a dozen 
years, the San Francisco String Quar- 
tet has carried on a tradition accord- 
ing to which for more than a quarter 
century the city has never been with- 
out a worthwhile local quartet for 
even a single season. Naoum Blin- 
der, symphony concert master, is the 
San Francisco String Quartet first 
violin. And the quartet owes its ex- 
istence not only to its superb quality 
and vitality but no less to the in- 
genious and devoted efforts of Mrs. 
Edith DeLee, its unique patroness- 
manager. Also for more than a 
decade, the Music Lovers’ Society, 
formed by Margaret Tilly, pianist, 
has delved rewardingly into fertile 
fields of chamber music. 

As to visiting groups in recent 
years, they have been countless. Mills 
College began sponsoring summer 
series of quartet concerts 19 years 
ago. For many a year, the Pro 
Arte String Quartet annually gave a 
dozen Mills summer programs. Now 
the regular Mills group is the Buda- 
pest String Quartet, which plays six 
of its programs at the college and six 
in the city proper. Nearby campuses, 
and the city itself, can look back to an 
endless list of performances, mostly 
in spring and summer, by the Coolidge 
String Quartet, the Stradivarius, the 
Kolisch, the Roth, the London and 
now the Paganini Quartets as well 
as by the Alma and Albeneri Trios. 

The story of effective local artists 
and teachers is so long that it simply 
cannot be recounted in limited space. 
And the story of eminent visiting reci- 
talists is as old as San Francisco it- 
self. Especially after the first trans- 
continental railway was completed in 
1869, it was remarkable how quickly 
San Francisco heard concert celebri- 
ties after their first New York suc- 
cesses. For instance, Paderewski 
made his American debut in 1891 and 
already was known to San Francisco 
in 1892 and 1893. 

On and on goes the retrospective 
list: Ole Bull, Miska Hauser and 
Carlotta Patti (pianist-singer) in -the 
’50’s; then, in the ’60’s and ’70’s, 
Gottschalk, Wieniawski and Re- 
menyi (who happened eventually to 
have his fatal illness in this city) ; 
then Carreno, Joseffy, Hekking and 
D’Albert in the ’80’s. In the next 
decade came _ Rosenthal, Sarasate, 
Sauer, Pachmann, Marsick, Sauret, 
Scharwenka, Marteau, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler ; and in the early 20th century, 


Gabrilowitsch, Casals, Petchnikoff, 
Hambourg, MacDowell, Godowsky, 
Busoni, Saint-Saéns, McCormack, 


Kubelik, Gerhardt—until one comes 
to the unquenchable stream of out- 
standing solo virtuosi and recitalists 
whose names are current throughout 
America today. Of course, most of 
the famous singers who have appeared 
here in opera in every era have also 
appeared in concert. 


Educational Advance 


Particularly in the last few years, 
there has been a sharp advance in the 
musical activities instructional and 
practical at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, Mills and San Fran- 
cisco State College. Student interest 
in music is greater than ever before. 
The San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music faces an expanding future. Not 
only has it strengthened its ties to 
the University of California, it also 
recently received a $250,000 bequest 
that it plans to use for new quarters. 
Other schools, too, have either con- 
tinued or have been organized lately. 

There probably are more composers 
in the San Francisco area, whether 
famous or young, than at any previous 
time. Ernest Bloch and Roger Ses- 
sions are only two of the notables on 
the music faculty of the University of 
California, and Darius Milhaud 
teaches at Mills. These composers do 
not let their pedagogical duties inter- 
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Scores and Records 
Provide Students with 
Living Experience 


By Ropert SABIN 


«4 HAT was the original name of the 
opera Rigoletto? . . . Can you tell 
me where to find information about 

Korean music? ... What was the composition 

that Chopin played with Liszt in the piano 

store?.... Have you THE polonaise—the one 
with words’? . . . What would make a good 
nusical wedding present with a touch of humor 

in it for a man marrying a woman several years 
younger?” Such are the questions which pour 
into the Music Library at 121 East 58th Street, 
a circulation branch of the New York Public 
Library. Gladys E. Chamberlain, music lib- 
rarian, and her assistants have learned from 
experience to be ready for any query. One 
man recently asked for a complete list of all 
the music published up to this time! He had 
to be gently disillusioned, but most of the 
questioners are answered, thanks to the re- 
sourcefulness of the staff and the special sub- 
ject indexes and other sources of information 
which they have built up for just such emer- 
gencies. 

Although this is perhaps the most amusing 
and colorful of the library’s services, it repre- 
sents only a small part of its activities. The 
music library of today is a laboratory in which 
students can listen to scores as they read 
them, a guide for teachers and _ research 
workers, a source of information for dancers 
and artists in other fields allied with music, 
an ally of the public schools and an _indis- 
pensable aid to professional musicians. Every- 
one, from world-famous conductors and _ per- 
formers to eager young music-lovers from the 
primary grades, comes to the second floor of 
the building on 58th Street which houses the 
collections of books, recordings, scores and 
other material. 


Extensive Files Help 


The circulation branch does not have as 
extensive indexes as the reference branch at 
the main library building at 42nd Street, but 
it has special files of its own, besides having 
access to the lists of the other branch. The 
answer to the first question can be found in 
Lowenberg’s Annals of the Opera. Verdi and 
his librettist had copious troubles with censor- 
ship in the creation of Rigoletto, and at one 
point the opera was to be called Viscardello. 
As for Korean music, the library is fortunate 
in possessing an invaluable index of material 
on the dance, which was compiled during the 
period of the WPA. By looking under Korean 
_ dance, Miss Chamberlain found a list of books 
on Korean dance and music, which are closely 
allied. “We are always getting amusing reper- 
cussions from the movies,” she explained, in 
telling of the Chopin questions. “After the 
Jolson film began, we kept being asked for 
Ivanovici’s Waves of the Danube, which be- 
came the Anniversary Song, until we were sick 
to death of it. Of course at the time of the 
Chopin film we were constantly asked, ‘What 
was the composition that Chopin played with 
Liszt in the piano store?” (It was THE 
polonaise—in A Flat, Op. 53). Most people 
who asked about it had never heard of Chopin’s 
other polonaises. 

In answer to the question about the wedding 
present, Purcell’s Suite, The Old Bachelor, was 
a possible suggestion. (Purcell also wrote in- 
cidental music for a play called The Maid’s 
Last Prayer, or Any Rather Than Fail, but 
that would have been a rather severe test of 
the bridal couple’s sense of humor). The lib- 


rary staff provides itself with a list of the 
music used in motion pictures based on musical 
figures or 


légends in preparation for the 
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Ben Greenhaus 


With records and scores in abundance, music lovers and students are constant listeners at the 
Music Library on 58th Street 


avalanche of queries which inevitably follows. 
There is also a publication called Film Music 
Notes which often contains requested informa- 
tion. 

‘Among the files which Miss Chamberlain 
and her staff have built up is one which in- 
cludes clippings from the New York press 
about new works which have been performed 
in recent years, program notes and other mate- 
rial, listed under composers’ names. This 
offers an excellent cross-section of New York’s 
musical experience. Another file contains a 
bewildering variety of forms of the dance, 
ancient and modern, with cross references to 
illustrative material, music and other informa- 
tion. Ifa teacher or performer wishes to know 
the origins of the pavane, and to study musical 
examples, costumes and _ pictures, this file en- 
ables him to find information in a few moments 
which would call for long hours of independent 
research. This file is independent of the WPA 
index, which covers books and articles in all 
fields, both historical and analytical. 

The use of scores in connection with records 
is one of the most valuable services of the 
library, Miss Chamberlain believes. Today 
the library owns between 11 and 12 thousand 
records, and is hard put to it to find a place 
for them. By experiment Miss Chamberlain 
discovered that one «square foot of records 
weighs about 67 pounds, and the sheer bulk of 
the collection is a definite problem. 


Students Regular Visitors 


“In spite of the excellent record libraries in 
the city’s colleges, many students are regular 
listeners with us,” she declared. “Perhaps the 
students of composition and conducting are the 
most regular, but the general student comes 
as well. Often the embryo conductors prac- 
tice with the records, and the spectacle never 
fails to amuse those who are on the outside of 
the listening booth looking in. 

“One young man came regularly three times 
a week during an entire hot summer, and at the 
end of that time when he received a scholarship 
in conducting at the Juilliard School wrote us 
a letter saying that he gave much credit for his 
achievement to the hours of listening and 
practice at the library. Just now there are 
two veterans who share a passion for Bruck- 
ner, Mahler and Schoenberg and who join in 
listening to their idols several times a week. 

“An interesting request was made by a col- 
lege in the city which requires all students in 
a general culture course to listen to certain 
musical compositions. They asked us to help 
them, since their own facilities were overtaxed. 





We arranged to accommodate five students at a 
time, the largest number that our small room 
can take without danger of fainting from lack 
of air. (We always expect that some day we 
shall have to provide aromatic spirits along 
with the records, but it hasn’t happened yet!)” 

Miss Chamberlain would like to be able 
to lend records for home use but lack of funds 
make the addition of this service impossible. The 
booth is reserved constantly for two weeks in 
advance and has been for the past 17 years. 
There is also an outside turntable with two sets 
of earphones which can be reserved in rotation 
by leaving one’s name at the desk. If the library 
had the space, it could keep a dozen phono- 
graphs busy all of the time. 

Emergency requests prove how vital the 
service is. Recently a young conductor was 
suddenly asked to take over a large orchestra 
and to accompany a soloist in a work with 
which he was not especially familiar. The lib- 
rary made special arrangements for him to 
study the score and listen to a _ recording. 
Another young conductor obtaind a surprise 
ballet engagement and was keenly grateful for 
the opportunity to go over the works again 
and again with scores and records. 

“Someday we hope to have a special col- 
lection of music, books and records for chil- 
dren,” said Miss Chamberlain. “As it is, we 
have a rather incomplete selection of this ma- 
terial, the library being already overtaxed to 
take care of adult demands. However, we have 
frequently had young visitors whose parents 
or teachers introduced them to the Nutcracker 
Suite, the Unfinished Symphony or some other 
perennially popular work. One father offered 
his six-year-old son Stravinsky’s Sacre du 
Printemps and the child was delighted with 
it! For the youngest we have Peter and the 
Wolf and the ever popular Tubby the Tuba. 

“Our youngest unaccompanied group was 
from a school in Queens which was doing a 
project on Latin America. They wanted 
Latin American music, and their comments both 
in selecting it and listening to folk songs were 
delightful. The average age was about 11 and 
the group came three times.” Another of Miss 
Chamberlain’s hopes is to have facilities some 
day for an auditorium and classrooms, where 
the library staff and visiting teachers can carry 
on study projects of this type adequately. Under 
such conditions, scores could be projected on 
a screen so that the entire audience could 
follow the music as it listened. 

The library has relied upon private benefac- 
tors to expand its record collection, for there 
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Music Schools and Teachers 








Juilliard Makes 
Extension Plans 


Povla Frijsh, Walter Hendl, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Rosalyn Tureck, Olga 
Samaroff, the Juilliard String Quartet 
and other distinguished musicians will 
give special courses and classes in the 
Extension Division of the Juilliard 
School of Music this year. Robert 
Hufstader, the division’s director, an- 
nounced that these courses are avail- 
able to professional musicians and lay- 
men without registering for a for- 
mally prescribed course of study. 
Some courses for laymen and auditors 
specify neither entrance requirements 
nor the filing of formal applications 
for admission. 

Mme. Frijsh will give a series of 
10 master classes in the interpretation 
and performance of song literature. 
Mr. Hendl, assistant conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
will direct the orchestra of the Exten- 
sion Division, Mr. Hutcheson will 
conduct a master class in piano inter- 
pretation which will be open to audi- 
tors, as well as performers. Mme. 
Samaroff will hold “Rehearsals for 
Listening” laymen’s courses. She will 
also conduct a class in the Pedagogy 
of Lecturing. Other courses open to 
auditors include the history and de- 
velopment of recorded music, to be 
given by David Hall; five lecture 
courses on music history by Marion 
Bauer; and “Symphonic Forecasts” 
under the direction of Marion Rous. 
The Extension Division will maintain 
an Opera Theatre, under the direction 
of Frederic Cohen. Mr. Cohen’s staff 
will include Frederic Waldman as 
musical director and Frederick i 4 
Kiesler, who will give a course in the 
contemporary visual arts. Two special 
courses in opera will be given by 
Alfredo Valenti, one devoted to stage 
deportment, while the other, a reper- 
toire class, will include the study of 
several complete operas. 

The Juilliard String Quartet has 
been invited to give a series of six 
lecture-concerts on the string quartets 
of Beethoven and Bartok for the Ex- 
tension Division. One quartet by each 
composer will be played and analyzed 
at each concert. Other special courses 
include Violin Music of the Twentieth 
Century by Robert Gross; the chorus 
of the Extension Division, which will 
be directed by Elaine Brown; and a 
course in the piano music of J. S. 
Bach to be conducted by Rosalyn 
Tureck. 





Werrenrath Reopens Studio 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, has 

reopened his vocal studio at Carnegie 

Hall after a stay at his summer home 


and studio at Chazy Lake, N. Y. In 
addition to his New York studio, 
where he teaches three days each 
week, Dr. Werrenrath’s schedule in- 
cludes the Washington, D. C., Musical 
Institute, the Albany Conservatory of 
Music and the Troy Conservatory of 
Music, spending one day at each in- 
stitution. 

The Mendelssohn Club of Albany, 
for the sixth season under Dr. Wer- 
renrath’s direction, will give three 
concerts, Dec. 10, March 10 and May 
21. He has also been engaged for the 
fifth season as conductor of the Na- 
tional Press Club Chorus of Wash- 
ington, D. €. Both organizations are 


now rehearsing in preparation for 
their approaching season’s appear- 
ances. 





Piano Ensemble Course 
To Be Given at Juilliard 


Anne Hull, teacher of piano, will 
give a special course on piano en- 
semble during this coming winter as 
a member of the faculty of the Juil- 
liard School of Music Extension De- 
partment. Miss Hull has recently re- 
turned to New York from a vacation 
visit with Mary Howe, composer, to 
teach at the Juilliard Summer School, 
replacing a member of the piano 
faculty. 





Auditions Scheduled 
For National Orchestra Association 


The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion will begin its 1947-48 season on 
Oct. 1. Applications for admission to 
the training orchestra are being ac- 
cepted, and auditions will take place 
during the latter half of this month. 
All training is given free of charge. 
Those interested in receiving applica- 
tion blanks, may write to The Nation- 
al Orchestral Association, 119 West 
57th St., Room 903, New York 19, 
N. -Z, 


Composer-in-Residence Named 
At Syracuse University. 


SyracusE.—Ernst Bacon, composer 
and director of the School of Music 
at Syracuse University, has been ap- 
pointed the institution’s first com- 
poser-in-residence, Chancellor William 
P. Tolley announced yesterday. 

One of Prof. Bacon’s projects in the 
new position will be the writing of an 
opera for the American Festival of 
Music being presented in 1949 at Col- 
umbia University. In January, he 
was commissioned to compose the 


music and was given a $1,000 grant 
by the Ditson Fund of New York. 
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Concert Pianist — Teacher 
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TO TEACH IN CANADA 


James Levey, center, who for the past 
year has been head of the violin depart- 
ment at the University of Texas and who 
has now returned to Ontario, Canada 
where he will teach permanently. At Mr. 
Levey's right is Joan Kuhiman, a member 
of the piano faculty at the U. of Texas, 
who recently left for Fontainebleau for 
further study. From left to right are Bert 
Davis, violinist; Mrs. Levey, Mr. Levey, 
Miss Kuhlman and Jack Cummings, 
violinist 


Kansas City School 
Re-engages Samaroff 


KansAs City.—The Conservatory 
of Kansas City has re-engaged Mme. 
Olga Samaroff for her second annual 
master class to be held in June, 1948. 
The first, recently concluded, em- 
braced a stimulating series of lectures 
on the history of piano literature, il- 
lustrated chronologically by her art- 
ist students, Natalie Ryshna and 
Tully Moseley, of New York. A fea- 
ture of the class was the performance 
of Dr. Wiktor Labunski’s Piano Con- 
certo, the composer assisted by Martha 
Orr Cook at the second piano. Dr. 
Labunski is the director of the Con- 
servatory. 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, Coenraad 
V. Bos, vocal coach and accompanist, 
faculty members of the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School, and George Bornoff, vio- 
lin pedagogue of the faculty of Col- 
umbia University, held master classes 
in their respective fields at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, June 7 to 21st. 


The commencement exercises: of. the : 


Conservatory of Kansas City present- 
ed graduate students in premiere per- 
formances of original compositions. 


B. L. 





Ward-Belmont Conservatory 
Closes Season’s Activities 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Ward-Belmont 
Conservatory ended its musical activi- 
ties for the college year with two con- 
certs by the Choir, a chorus of 
women under the leadership of Sydney 
Dalton. The first program featured 
music of the 17th and 18th centuries 
and ended with a performance of 
Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater. Marilyn 
Redinger, soprano, a member of the 
faculty, was the soloist, and Gray 
Gillespie the contralto. The organ 
accompaniments were played by F. 


Arthur Henkel. Elmer Schoettle, 
pianist, was guest artist, playing a 
sonata by C. P. E. Bach and a Partita 
by J. S. Bach. 


The second program was devoted 
to music of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies and included choruses by 
Graham Read, Erich Korngold, Bela 
Bartok, Clokey, Gershwin and Don 
Malin. The College Octet and the 
High School Glee Club also partic- 
ipated in the program, which had 
Florence and Alan Irwin, duo-pian- 
ists, as soloists. 





Norfolk School Closes Season 


The Norfolk Music School of Yale 
University, held on the Stoeckel es- 
tate at Norfolk, Conn., closed its sev- 





enth season on Aug. 1, with a stu- 
dent concert, at Battell House, on the 
Village Green. Student pianists, vio- 
linists, violists, violoncellists and sing- 
ers played and sang the works of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn and Pergolesi. The day 
closed with a buffet supper for faculty, 
students and visiting friends, in 
Whitehouse, the former home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel and now the 
faculty residence. Bruce Simonds is 
director of the School and Dean of the 
Yale School of Music. 


Three Members Added 
To Juilliard School 


Three additions to the faculty of the 
Juilliard School of Music were an- 
nounced recently by William Schu- 
man, President of the School. Duso- 
lina Giannini, operatic soprano; Har- 
old Gomberg, solo oboist of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony; and 
Bernard Stambler, noted historian and 
educator, will join the faculty when 





the School opens for the academic 
year 1947-1948. 
Mme. Giannini, one of America’s 


best-known singers, is at present mak- 
ing her first post-war tour of Europe. 
Harold Gomberg is a graduate of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, where he 
studied with Marcel Tabuteau and 
with Fritz Reiner, and Bernard Stam- 
bler, who is also a musicologist, will 
head the English Department at Juil- 
liard. He is at present Acting Chief 
Historian for the War Assets Admin- 
istration in Washington and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of George Wash- 
ington University. 





Bayonne Pupils Heard 
In Richards Studios 

Bayonne, N. J.—Pupils of the 
Richards Studios were heard in re- 
cital on June 15 and 21, in studio re- 


citals. Taking part in the first pro- 
gram were Barbara Sterrett, Betty 
Morse, Margaret Ellen McCarthy, 
Goldis Rosenhan, Martha Feldman, 
Noel McCarthy, Janette Robertson, 
Dorothea Fraher, Emily Wondy, 


Marylyn Kretkowski, Marcella Ches- 
ney, Rita Vasquez, Louise Carley and 
Barbara Ruh. On the second program 


were heard Caralyn Druzbak, Bar- 
bara Dubivski, Julia Grimes, Eleanor 
McGee, John Jesakitis, Peggy Far- 


rell, Vilma Velez, Josephine Glover, 
Frances Moreland, Ruth Mertz, Irene 
Karasick, Rita Sheehan, George Sel- 
ick, Evelyn Findon and Donald More- 
land. 


Myron Taylor Joins Faculty 
At Indiana University 

Myron Taylor, American tenor, 
joins the vocal faculty in the School 
of Music at the Indiana University 
in Bloomington, beginning in Septem- 
ber. For the past several years, Mr. 
Taylor has been associated in a simi- 
lar capacity with the North Texas 
State College in Denton. The Ameri- 
can tenor recently completed sev- 
eral operatic appearances with the 
Houston Symphony and a series of 
concerts for the Museum of New 
Mexico in Santa Fe. 


Graveure to Teach at 
Mannes Music School 

Louis Graveure, who is returning 
to this country after an absence of 
18 years to resume his concert activi- 
ties, will be a member of the faculty 
of the Mannes Music School. He 
will be assisted in his teaching by 
Teun Don, his accompanist and his 
associate during many years of vocal 
teaching in London and..on the con- 
tinent. 





Voice Teachers Presents Pupil 

Judson League, voice teacher, pre- 
sented Rolf Hovey, baritone, in a 
recital at his New York studo on 
August 22. Mr. League accompanied 
at the pianc 
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Mendelssohn as Opera Composer 


(Continued from page 24) 
Meanwhile, a kindly official at the 
opera arranged matters so that Devri- 
ent could reach the Mendelssohn 
home on time. 

Heimkehr aus der Fremde, a kind 
of intermezzo or, to be more exact, 
Liederspiel, stands higher musically 
than Camacho. It displays a typical 
Mendelssohnian freshness, originality 
and delicate charm which transcend 
the qualities of the usual “occasional 
piece”. The little work plays im 
front of the house of a village official 
on the eve of his fiftieth year in office. 
He is expecting the return of his 
son, Hermann, who long ago had left 
for the wars and was thought lost. 
Hermann comes disguised as a wan- 
dering musician to thwart a certain 
Kauz, eager to represent himself as 
the vanished Hermann and win the 
hand of Lisbeth, still true to her 
soldier of former days. Hermann 
secretly reveals his identity to the 
girl not noticing, however, that Kauz 
has overheard. Presently the rascal 
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circulates a rumor that the disguised 
Hermann is a vagabond who has evil 
intentions regarding Lisbeth. As 
Hermann’s father shows no likelihood 
of believing the calumny Kauz tries 
another trick. This time he will dis- 
guise himself as a Night Watchman 
and play hob with a serenade which 
Hermann plans to sing to his beloved 
in the darkness. The plot miscarries 
through Hermann’s ingenuity and all 
ends fittingly. 

It is mere coincidence, doubtless, 
that these disguises and interrupted 
serenades bring to mind Beckmesser, 
the lovers and the Watchman in Die 
Meistersinger. And persons familiar 
with Wagner’s comedy will surely rub 
their eyes when they read some of 
the words of Kauz’s song: 


“Hort thr Herrn und lasst euch sagen 
Die Glock’ hat zwélf geschlagen, 
Bewahrt das Feuer und Licht 
dass hier kein Schaden geschicht...” 


One song from Heimkehr aus der 
Fremde achieved quite a popularity in 
our concert halls and is still to be 
found in aria collections. It is the 
rollicking baritone air, Ich bin ein 
vielgereister Mann, better known to 
English speaking audiences as I’m a 
Roamer. Those who recall the late 
David Bispham can have no difficulty 
remembering it. It might not be amiss 
for concert artists to revive the song. 
And, incidentally, it would pay some 
of our orchestras to let us hear the 
mellifluous overture with which Men- 
delssohn prefaced the delicious little 
Liederspiel. 

In the last months of his life the 
composer worked industriously on 
Geibel’s Loreley. Only three numbers 
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San Francisco Music 


(Continued from page 30) 


fere with their personal creative work. 
Younger local composers have had 
not a few opportunities to conduct 
their own works with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony. A Composers’ 
Forum, in addition to the more gen- 
eral chamber music groups, pays at- 
tention to new local music. 

Choruses in San Francisco are ex- 
tremely numerous. This is a para- 
doxical condition because as a general 
thing the music public is not nearly 
as enthusiastic about choral music as 
it is about opera and symphony. 
Hence, great blocks of the master 
choral repertory, including such works 
as the St. Matthew Passion or lesser 
known Handel oratorios are never 
performed. Despite this condition, Dr. 
Hans Leschke maintains the Munici- 
pal Chorus in fine and useful estate. 
As occasion has arisen the chorus has 
made major contribution to well- 
remembered symphony performances 
of Beethoven’s Ninth, the Verdi Re- 
quiem, works of Brahms, Honegger’s 
King David and Berlioz’s Damna- 
tion of Faust. The Loring Club, an 
amateur male chorus, is the oldest 
extant local music group of any sort. 
It has been active since 1876. Further, 
Waldemar Jacobsen leads his Bach 
Choir every summer in Bach festivals 
that are small-scale but worthy. 

As one looks back, it seems char- 
acteristic of the healthy San Francisco 
music tradition that the WPA Music 
Project was no more _ boondoggle. 
Conducted at various times by Ernst 
Bacon, Gastone Usigli, Walter Her- 
bert and Nathan Abas, and supervised 
at one time bv the late Alfred Hertz 
it made valuable contributions to the 
city’s musical experience. 

A healthy institution of today is the 
Sigmund Stern Grove, administered 
by the city Recreation Commission. 
Every summer it offers the public free 
Sunday afternoon outdoor perform- 
ances of orchestra music, opera, light 


Heceennanaannents 


were finished and posthumously pub- 
lished—the finale to the first act, an 
Ave Maria for women’s voices and a 
Vintner’s Chorus. A march and the 
beginning of three other pieces re- 
mained in manuscript. For the so- 
prano part of Leonore, Mendelssohn 
appears to have had in mind his idol- 
ized Jenny Lind. It is difficult, of 
course, to tell whether the composer 
would with this work have succeeded 
in producing that viable lyric drama 
he so yearned to create. The Geibel 
text is smooth and beautiful as operatic 
verse but the completed portions of the 
work are lyrical, not dramatic. Per- 
haps we should have found no more 
than echoes of the fantasy and the 
spirit world of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in the Rhine elves of 
Loreley; or of the roisterings and 
humors of Bully Bottom and his crew, 
judging by the Vintners’ Chorus, with 
its fifths in the bass and the humor- 
ous accompanying bagpipe effects in 
bassoons, violins and violas. Still, we 
are hardly justified in expecting any- 
thing which would alter the long 
familiar face of Mendelssohn’s oper- 
atic endeavors. Only about half a 
year before his death he told Devrient 
that he was still anything but satisfied 
with the Geibel book. “Don’t call 
me obstinate or moody”, he wrote, 
“when I declare that I cannot compose 
in this way”. 

Who knows! Loreley might still 
have remained a torso if Mendelssohn 
had lived twice his years. If he him- 
self was incapable of creating a work 
that had qualities of “good theatre” 
he could nevertheless appreciate them 
in others. Chorley relates how, de- 
fending Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore 
before some “serious” musicians in 
London, he remarked: “Do you know, 
I wish I had written it myself”! 
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opera, ballet and similar events. Here 
again one sees how almost the entire 
population is susceptible to the call of 
music. Favorite grand operas can be 
counted on to fill the Grove with 
nearly 20,000 persons. 

Who can think of San Francisco 
without thinking of music prodigies? 
Yehudi Menuhin led the field, more 
than 20 years ago. Others followed in 
astonishing numbers and _ proficiency. 
Among those whose names stick out 
sharply are Isaac Stern, Ruggiero 
Ricci, Hephzibah Menuhin, Ruth 
Slenczynski and Leon Fleisher. 

As for critics, sometimes they have 
been good, sometimes bad. But local 
newspapers have given them serious 
prominence to uncommon and gratify- 
ing degree as far back as the eye of 
reminiscence can reach. 

San Francisco has other vital or- 
gans of music. For instance, an 
extremely active, useful music de- 
partment in the Public Library. 

No doubt, San Francisco music has 
its faults and deficiencies. It needs 
better halls for events on a smaller 


scale. And of whatever there is good 
now, there should be more. Opera 
seasons should be longer. There 


should be regular summer symphony. 
Young local artists ought to have 
more consistent home opportunitv to 
start their careers and develop. There 
should be more local opera. The 
public ought generally to intensify its 
interest in resident talent and thus 
draw more good artists to live here 
and influence music here instead of 
following the world star system too 
blindly. 

Yet, as one looks at the record of 
the past century. it becomes impossible 
to deny this simple statement— 

San Francisco is no mean musical 
city! 





Martens to Open New Studios 

Vi Martens, voice teacher, will open 
new studios in a building recently ac- 
quired at 241 W. 71st St., New York 
City. She was scheduled to start the 
new season in September. 





Rosalie Méiller, 
front row), with a group of N. Y. pupils 
who went West with her to continue their 
studies during her lecture courses at the 
University of Southern California 
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complained of the continuous merry- 
go-round of activities. Still, it was the 
general opinion that his presence at 
the London Philharmonic called forth 
the finest results. And in Berlin he 
was never at ease, even though, after 
his success at Leipzig and under the 
king’s own patronage, he could no 
longer be snubbed by the Prussian 
musical cult. But life at Leipzig was 
different. The Gewandhaus orchestra 
was a good one—well-trained, profes- 
sional, and musicianly—although the 
only outstanding talent was that of 
lerdinand David, the concertmaster, 
who remained throughout his life an 
ardent and loyal follower of Mendel- 
ssohn’s. Moreover, at Leipzig, Men- 
delssohn had ample time for adequate 
rehearsals. Although Wagner says 
that, according to the London Phil- 
harmonic tradition, Mendelssohn re- 
hearsed a number only once, we know 
this was not the usual practice in 
Leipzig. For Handel’s Israel in Egypt 
he held “many intensive rehearsals,” 
and for the performance of St. Paul 
on March 16, 1837, rehearsals began 
in February. Even at Berlin, the 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream music was 
rehearsed at 11 different sessions. On 
another occasion he had held so many 
rehearsals that his right arm became 
stiff. 

Wagner has left a vivid account of 
Mendelssohn at a symphony rehearsal. 
It was his habit to choose, apparently 
at random, a passage, and to work 
over this until it stood forth clearly ; 
then, if time permitted, to do the same 
for another detail. Wagner wondered 
why, when the result was so obviously 
beneficial, Mendelssohn did not choose 
the passages to be so rehearsed with 
more care. 


Preferred Choruses 


It seems, from a study of all this 
evidence, that Mendelssohn spent more 
time and effort on choral than on sym- 
phony conducting. He seems to have 
directed his choruses with more 
awareness or sensitivity to dynamics, 
tone color, and texture. Why he 
should have lavished more care upon 
choral conducting is difficult to say. 
It may have been that he preferred 
that form of art, or it may simply 
have been that his choruses, generally 
composed of musical amateurs and 
dilettanti, needed more training. 

Probably the chief reason for un- 
eveness in performance, however, was 
his own volatile temperament. Al- 
though many biographers give us the 
impression that Mendelssohn was, in 
very truth, a homo felix, he was sub- 
ject to fits of temper and periods of 
grave depression. A conductor who 
relies, as he did, chiefly upon spontan- 
eous reaction to a high tension cannot 
maintain a consistently excellent 
standard of performance except under 
ideal circumstances. And when Men- 
delssohn was guest-conducting, under 
the pressure of a strenuous schedule, 
even his nervous vitality waned. 

His contemporaries testified to this 
extraordinary quickening power the 
man possessed. Julius Benedict, an 
Englishman well acquainted with 
Mendelssohn, claimed that “nobody, 
certainly, ever knew better how to 
communicate—as if by an electric fluid 





Mendelssohn as Conductor 


—his own conception of a work to a 
large body of performers.” And 
Mendelssohn himself was fully aware 
of his magnetic powers. A letter to 
his friend Ferdinand Hiller, written 
from Leipzig in 1837, is a revelation 
of his attitude towards his conducting 
activities, and also dispels the notion 
that Mendelssohn was always a sunny, 
gelf-satisfied, somewhat superficial 
personality : 

“Two months of such constant 
conducting takes more out of me 
than two years of composing all day 
long. . . I often think I should like 
to retire completely, never conduct 
anymore, and only write; but then 
again there is a certain charm in an 
organized musical system like this, 
and in having the direction of it. ... 
I have felt the same thing at Birm- 
ingham; I have never before made 
such a decided effect with my music 
there, and have never seen the pub- 
lic so entirely taken up with me 
alone, and yet there is something 
about it, what shall I call it, some- 
thing flighty and evanescent, which 
rather saddens and depresses than 
encourages me.” 

The conflict so openly stated in this 
letter he lacked the will to resolve, 
though, during the last years of his 
life, when he was worn out by the 
struggle, he finally realized its insidi- 
ousness. 


An Impressive Figure 


Mendelssohn cut quite a figure on 
the podium. Of medium height, thin, 
pale, dark-haired, frail, he looked the 
part of an esthete. Let us recreate 
the scene of one of his concerts. As 
he steps upon the platform, acknowl- 
edging hurriedly and somewhat stiffly 
the hearty applause of welcome, his 
body is tense and his expression grave. 
But, at the first sound of the music his 
face becomes alive and so readily dis- 
plays his feelings that his musicians 
understand his meaning as well from 
his face as from his hands. His right 
side is turned slightly toward the or- 
chestra, so that most of the time he 
faces the first violins, and he directs 
not only with his face and hands but 
with his whole body and being. 

Some people accused him of an 
over-energetic manner, which some- 
times had the effect of baffling the 
musicians. Neukomm, a _ pupil of 
Haydn’s, found Mendelssohn “too ac- 
tive, too vigorous . . . too unquiet in 
his play.” 

His beat was short and decisive; 
Wagner found it too mechanical, and 
Mendelssohn himself feared it might 
be. It may well have been that he did 
not allow enough rhythmic variation 
to suit the melos of a given passage, 
that he was not sensitive enough to 
the slight modifications demanded by 
the rhythmic pattern of a melody or 
motif. Holding a tone beyond the ex- 
act time-value indicated in the score 
he would not tolerate, even at the close 
of a cadence. “Why do you linger so 
long on this, gentlemen? It is only 
an eighth!” he exclaimed on one oc- 
casion. 

With the art of conducting so new, 
it is small wonder that Mendelssohn 
sometimes failed to communicate his 
directions and that he sometimes, in 
moments of stress, lost control of the 
men—although the latter fault is hard- 
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er to forgive. A few of his gestures 
we know, thanks to William Lampa- 
dius, who sat in choruses under Men- 
delssohn’s baton. “The director indi- 
cated crescendos and fortes “by ani- 
mated facial expressions and by a 
most forcible action of his whole body; 
he indicated diminuendos and pianos 
by a downward motion of both hands; 
he nodded to an instrument or choir to 
signify its entrance; and he designated 
the breaking off of sound by “a char- 
acteristic movement of the hand, which 
will not be forgotten by those who 
ever saw it.” To us, there is nothing 
noteworthy in his description ; it would 
fit almost any present-day conductor. 
But the fact that Lampadius felt the 
necessity of writing this passage 
demonstrates how new this method of 
conducting was. 

But it was in his handling of dyna- 
mics and tempi, in the subtleties of in- 
terpretation, that his limitations ap- 
peared. There seems to be no doubt 
that he employed a somewhat narrow 
range of dynamics, avoiding extremes. 
He himself had told us that he never 
wrote ppp’s or fff’s, because they were 
“forced and unnatural.” And sforsan- 
dos he apparently never attacked 
violently. When, at the opening Leip- 
zig concert, his musicians did attack 
vigorously, he, the conductor, was sur- 
prised but delighted! We _ likewise 
have his own statement on his tempi. 
Rapid speeds were best, he maintained, 
for getting over the ground quickly; 
then flaws and weaknesses, caused by 
poor execution, were less apparent. 
True, it is the prejudiced Wagner who 
recorded his statement, but inasmuch 
as others—Schumann and Neukomm, 
for example—also found Mendels- 
sohn’s tempi to be too fast, and since 
we know that Mendelssohn’s followers 
—Hiller, Verhilst, and Reinecke— 
adopted fast tempi, we are rrobably 
not wrong in assuming that there is 
some truth in the accusation. 

Certain unmistakable qualities of the 
born conductor Mendelssohn possessed. 
He exhibited a most remarkable 
memory: he could play at the piano 
almost any score he had ever heard. 
And another quality of good conduct- 
ing—the ability to handle men—he 
had. On the whole, Mendelssohn 
seems to have got on well with his 





Solon Alberti (left) with Ruth Cowan, 

mgr., Utah Symphony, and Mrs. J. M. 

Nielson (back to camera) near Great 
Salt Lake 
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musicians and to have had a sense of 
responsibility for them. At Leipzig, 
especially, was Mendelssohn shown 
great affection by his men, a love that 
he respected and returned. “The 
whole orchestra, which includes very 
able men, strive to guess my wishes at 
a glance; they have made the most 
extraordinary progress in finish and 
refinement, and are so devoted to me 
that I often feel quite moved by it.” 
Then Mendelssohn had, of course, the 
fine ear and perfect pitch of the born 
musician. From a mass of 500 musi- 
cians—singers and instrumentalists— 
he could detect a false note and 
whence it came. “F, liebes Fraulein, 
nicht Fis!” he gently implored of a 
young lady during the rehearsal of 
one such large assembly. 

Granting that Mendelssohn’s con- 
ducting had its faults, we still are 
forced to pay tribute to his achieve- 
ments. As the first virtuoso-conduc- 
tor, he demonstrated the power of vital 
leadership ; he welded the parts of the 
orchestra into a whole; he laid the 
foundations for the conductor’s sign- 
language ; he established the use of the 
baton; he played the role of musical 
prophet in a community, becoming a 
true musical director in the widest 
sense. 
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Szigeti, 


by Carl 


interesting New Transcription 
And Original Works for Violin 


ROM the house of Carl Fischer, 
comes a 
violin and piano of Ravel’s 
d’Eau by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
with the violin part edited by Joseph 
to whom the 
dedicated. 
well between the instrumentalists, but 


the iridescent colors of the original 
the transcriber has found interesting 
new parallels in the combination of 
piano and violin sonorities. 
charm of the music raises it far above 
the level 
virtuosos will delight in the challenges 
which this transcription offers. 

Alexei 
witty little works for violin and piano, 
a Polka, Air and Ritornel, which are 
isued by Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc. The Polka is awkward for the 
violinist to play, but its very “un- 


piano parts with a keen ear for un- 
usual sonorities. 
sort of perpetual motion piece with a 
modern harmonic twist. 
broken thirds and piquant clashes of 
harmony again 
musical imagination. 


ARDNER READ’S latest work 

is a set of Six Intimate Moods 
for Violin and Piano, which is issued 
Fischer, 
picted are 
Whimsical, 
Wistful and Hysterical, and the tone 
pictures thus inspired range in length 
from a page and a page and a half 
to three pages and a half. Mr. 
has here developed his style along 
more pronounced lines than ever and 


mood, Serious, 


the apparently tranquil but 


transcription for 
Jeux Amorous mood. 


least successful of all, 


version is 
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Reviews in Brief 
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The poetic 


of a_ show-piece, yet 


Haieff has written three Music by 
ghetto and an Allegro Deciso, 


third seems the most 


The Ritornel is a from the Western Plains, 


Its interlaced the Range, 
and Swing Your Partners. 


bespeak a brilliant ingly spontaneous and 


(Polka and Air, 
R. 


clarinets in B flat. ($2). 
The moods de- 
described as _ Serious, 
Amorous, Coquettish, 


by Henri Ernst, newly 
George Perlman, C. Fischer. 


Read positions. (50¢). 
La Cumparsita. by G. H. 


riguez, 


There is no 


with its slowly flow- 
ing figurations in the piano part and 
intense 
violin part, and the Whimsical mood, 
too, is aptly portrayed. Less success- 
fully suggestive of its title is the 
In fact, it is 
whereas the 
mood of Coquettish is skilfully cap- 
tured, Hysterical is realistically pro- 
jected and Wistful is only a little 


the 


: : : less convincing. This is a set of 
Dowers and balance from them, ‘For Picces for accomplished performers 
2 with sympathetic insight into the 


composer’s individual style of expres- 


Sonatina for Violin and Piano, by 
Charles Jones, published for the So- 
ciety for the Publication of American 
G. Schirmer. Of 
three movements, an Allegro, a va 
the 
spontaneous 
albeit all three are too self-conscious. 
The work is essentially cerebral. Six- 


the 


gratefulness” adds to its bounce and teen pages in score. ($2). 

vitality. Though the thematic mate- American Panorama for Violin 
rial of the second piece is quite undis- Quartet, by George Frederick McKay, 
tinguished, it is sensitively treated. (© fischer. A set of seven vivid 
Mr. Haieff spaces the violin and = hort pieces in the American folk 


idiom, a Sea Chanty Fantasy, a Tune 
A Creole 
Dance, a Blues Episode, Morning on 
a Borderland Serenade, 
Refresh- 
straightfor- 
wardly simple expressions of different 


VINO each; Ritoenel, $1.25). aspects of the American folk spirit. 
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— for four trumpets in B flat, four 


horns in F, four saxophones or four 
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edited 
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Marks. A suitably made arrangement 
for violin and piano of a celebrated 
tango. (50¢). 

Young America at the Violin, 
Book 2, by Ernest E. Harris, Ray- 
mond Burrows and Ella Mason 
Ahearn, Birchard. The second violin 
book in the Young America series 
contains thirty-six pieces, with their 
second violin parts and piano accom- 
paniments, chosen in the fundamental 
belief that interest is the skeleton- 
key that can open practically arfy 
door of learning. The skills of vio- 
lin technique introduced in Vol. 1 are 
carried further here and new finger- 
ing patterns are presented. Unique 
selections are included in the form of 
musical games for two violins and 
piano, with words. (75¢). 





Gardner Read 


Isidor Achron 


Improvisation, by Isidor Achron, C. 
Fischer. A piece of unusual beauty 
for violin and piano in which the 
composer achieves a mood that grips 
the imagination. The accompaniment 
is so devised as to play a vastly im- 
portant part. The composer makes the 
suggestion that the piece may be 
played entirely on the G string at the 
player’s discretion. (75c). 

Menuetto from Mozart’s String 
Quartet in B Flat, K. 458, arranged 
by Jascha Heifetz for violin and piano, 
C. Fischer. Another of Mr. Heifetz’s 
expertly wrought transcriptions. The 
charming Mozart minuet lends itself 
readily to the different medium. 
(60c). 

Melody, Op. 7, by Valentin Beletzy, 
edited with special annotations by Ar- 
thur Hartmann, Leeds Music. A four- 
page piece of lyric beauty developed to 
a dramatic emotional climax, written, 
as the editor points out, in the tradi- 
tion of the great Russian romanticists. 
(75c). 

The Bee, by Carl Bohm, C. Fischer. 
The descriptive Capriccio from 
Bohm’s Suite for violin and piano 
issued separately as edited and fingered 
by Gustave Saenger. (60c). a 


For Organ 





Peeters Organ Works 
in Small Forms Issued 


ROM H. W. Gray Co., Inc., come 

three charming little works for 
organ by Flor Peeters, Morning 
Hymn, Nostalgia and Gavotte Antique, 
which are listed as 728, 729 and 730 in 
the Saint Cecelia Series. Unpreten- 
tious in style, they reveal the com- 
poser’s marked sense of color and his 
ability to sustain a mood with the 
simplest of means. (75c each.) 

Mr. Peeters’ Variations on an Orig- 
inal Theme, more ambitious in scope, 
are amazingly compact and dynamic. 
Each variation is only a page or two 
long, yet each adds a substantial ele- 
ment of the structure. The work is 
published by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 
($1.50. ) B. 
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Slow Movement from Clarinet and 
Piano Sonata by Brahms, Op. 120, 
No. 1, arranged by John Forster, Lon- 
don: Stainer & Bell (New York: 
Galaxy). A beautiful Brahms An- 
dante tastefully carried over into the 
domain of the organ, providing or- 
ganists with an eminently useful piece 


‘useful collection, 


FALL SUPPLEMENT 
OF NEW MUSIC 


Organ Fantasy on the Hymn Tune, 
Concord, by Howard R. Thatcher, C. 
Fischer. A well conceived and effec- 
tively developed fantasy based on the 
William Lyman Johnson hymn _be- 
ginning Shepherd, Show Me How to 
Go. Expertly written by an experi- 
enced composer for the organ, who 
builds his work up to a majestic climax 
with a fortissimo closing proclamation 
of the tune. ($1.) 

Minuet a l’antico, by W. C. E. See- 
boeck, arranged by Alfred Brinkler, 
John Church; Presser. A familiar 
piano piece whose inherent grace is 
adroitly captured in a _ discreetly 
planned arrangement. (50c.) 

Toccata and Fugue, by Ivan Lang- 
stroth, Witmark. A skilfully written 
composition to be handled only by 
highly accomplished organists. It is 
definitely modern in its harmonic feel- 
ing and duly follows well defined 
structural lines. The toccata is seven 
pages in length while the fugue is but 
three, the former being more attractive 
in its musical essence than the fugue, 
in which the purely cerebral element 
dominates too apparently. ($1.50.) 

Pedal Tunes for the Hammond Stu- 
dent, by George Ceiga, Summy. A 
well graduated from 
such comparatively simple melodies as 
London Bridge Is Falling Down, 
America, and Long, Long Ago, played 
on the pedal alone, to muck more 
complicated studies involving the man- 


uals. ($1.) 





For Christmas 





While the output of new Christmas 
music is considerably smaller this year 
than heretofore by the beginning of a 
new season, there is a distinctive qual- 
ity in many of the new carols, and 
this applies both to importations from 
across the sea and to the local 
products. 

The setting of the old French carol, 
Quelle est cette odeur? (What is 
this Fragrance?) by Richard Man- 
ning, which is issued by Galaxy 
Music Corporation, is harmonically 
ingenious without obscuring the 
charming simplicity of the vocal line. 
The song is suitable both for recital 


purposes and Christmas usage. Mr. 
Manning has provided an English 
text, but the carol gains enormously 


when sung in the enchanting French 
text, which is also included. The 
range is from D to D for low voice 
(50c). 

The Galaxy Music Corporation as 
the agent of two of the foremost 
London publishing houses has released 
a set of Three Festive Carols issued 
by Stainer & Bell and two carols 
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published by Elkin & Co. that reveal 
the high standard of English choral 
work at its best. The Three Festive 
Carols by Arnold Foster, Now Is the 
Time of Christémas, Jolly, Jolly Wat 
and Bring Us In Good Ale, are set- 
tings of early English verses that in- 
evitably had to be wedded to music, 
the first two texts dating from the 
l6th century and the third, from the 
15th. These are elaborately planned, 
the composer’s intention being that 
they should be performed by chorus 
and orchestra. The scoring is for 
double woodwind, four horns, two 
trumpets, three trombones, timpani, 
percussion and strings, but a piano 
and strings may take the place of the 
larger instrumental group. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they could be sung very 
effectively with just a piano. The 
music is richly flavorsome and must 
inevitably hold listeners in thrall. 

The two Christmas Songs from 
Elkin & Co. are settings by Joseph 
Moorat of poems by Laurence Hous- 
man, The Maker of the Sun and Moon 
and Where Now So Fast?, and here 
again are carols of distinction of style 
and inescapable musical charm. 
These are for unison singing and both 
have the virtue of having a range of 
not more than an octave; in fact, the 
melodic fine of The Maker of the Sun 
and Moon moves within the compass 
of a_ sixth. 

From J. Fischer & Bro. comes a 
beautiful Christmas song for soprano 
solo by May Van Dyke, entitled sim- 
ply Lullaby (In a Manger Is Lying), 
the words being the work of Arthur 
Johnson. The highest note is F, fre- 
quently recurring, but the tessitura 
is essentially for a rather high voice. 
(50¢). The same house issues an 
exultant and expertly written carol for 
four-part mixed choir by Garth Ed- 
mundson, Rejoice, Christians, the 
composer having written the words 
as well; a carol in the Dorian mode 
by William T. Pollak, Today Is 
Christ Born, for four equal voices, an 
essentially churchly and vitally joy- 
ous work; excellently planned ar- 
rangements by Robert Elmore and 
Robert B. Reed of a French carol, In 
David’s Town, for mixed voices with 
alto solo, anda Tyrolean carol cf about 
1600, Come Now, Ye Shepherds, for 
mixed voices with optional soprano 
solo; a setting of unusual character by 
Robert Nelson of an anonymous 15th 
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The Matchless Maiden, 
for mixed voices with mezzo-soprano 


century text, 


solo and a continuous viola part; and 
an admirably written new setting by 
Dorothy Radde Emery of the words, 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear, for 
junior and mixed choirs. In addition 
to these strictly Christmas novelties, 
the firm has A New Year Song, 
music by Wilbur H. Viebrock and 
Charlotte Garden, a New Year's 
prayer of pronounced devotional 
beauty, for four-part chorus with 
tenor or soprano solo. 

Carl Fischer’s new Yuletide works 
include a beautiful carol by Nicola A. 
Montani, Lovely Babe, based in part 
on an Italian melody, for four-part 
chorus; a new setting of marked 
choral effectiveness of the Biblical 
text beginning, There Were Shep- 
herds, by Charles Vincent, for mixed 
voices in four parts, and a well-made 
arrangement by Edward S. Breck of 
Adolphe Adam’s O Holy Night for 
four-part mixed chorus with soprano 
or tenor solo. Besides these there 
are adroitly wrought arrangements by 
Joseph S. Daltry of four carols for 
four-part male chorus a cappella. The 
American Indian carol, ’Twas in the 
Moon of Winter Time, is issued alone, 
while Silent Night, Bring a Torch, 
Jeanette, Isabella, and The Coventry 
Carol are grouped in one cover. In 
Gruber’s Silent Night the arranger 
has given the melody to the first bass 
and employed the humming in the 


other voices with special effective- 
ness. 
M. Witmark & Sons have a fine 


new Christmas anthem by J. Law- 
rence Erb, Glory to God in the High- 
est, for four-part mixed choir. The 
part-writing is smooth, the harmoniza- 
tion is warm and there is an inspiring 
lift in the music. 

A Lullaby (A Christmas Song), for 
unison voices, music by A. N. Alex- 
androv, words and adaptation by Ruth 
Shafer, is issued by the Russian- 
American Music Publishers. The 
gently undulating melody has an ap- 
pealing simplicity and warmth of 
feeling and it lies within the compass 
of five notes, F up to C, throughout, 
excepting in one place where it 
reaches down to middle C 

Edward Schuberth & Co. publish a 
Christmas Anthem by H. P. Hop- 
kins, an admirably written and melodi- 
cally and chorally effective work for 
four-part mixed choir with opening 
solos for soprano and bass. 

Then C. C. Birchard & Co. con- 
tribute a carol by Frances McCollin, 
Today the Prince of Peace Is Born, 
which, while lovely in itself, would 
be much more effective in nerformance 
and convey its inherent exultant spirit 
more vitally were it pitched in a 
higher key. It is for mixed voices. 
Birchard further issues an excellent 
arrangement by Richard Purvis of a 
beautiful old Scottish carol, What 
Strangers Are These? for mixed 
voices with alto solo, and a similarly 
admirable arrangement by Ruby Shaw 
of the old German folksong, The 
Christmas Nightingale, for four-part 
women’s chorus. G: 


For Piano 





Five Piano Pieces by Lévy 
Are Unusual and Imaginative 


MONG the most imaginative 

works for piano which have been 
published in recent years, are the 
Five Pieces by Ernst Lévy, issued by 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 
($1.50). Mr. Lévy is an_ unusual 
composer, for his music expresses a 
warmth and richness of feeling which 
would associate him with the romantic 
school, yet he writes in a highly intel- 
lectual, dissonant and rhythmically 
complex style. Seldom does one find 
such fastidious taste and workmanship 
combined with such humanity and 
emotional directness, 
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Arthur Farwell 


Darius Milhaud 


The first piece is improvisational in 
style, yet never vague or insecure. 
Fascinating both rhythmically and 
harmonically is the second, which 
alternates between moods of mis- 
chievous playfulness and an almost 
sinister power. The _ cascades. of 
fourths and fifths and the acrid 
harmonies in the bass give it a unique 
flavor. The third piece, only a page 
long, reminds one.of a chorale prelude 
in its grave eloquence. The fourth 
begins auspiciously with a noble in- 
troduction but weakens in the second 
and more lyric section; while the fifth 
regains the harmonic vigor and or- 
ganization of the earlier parts. This 
is music which can be heartily rec- 
ommended to pianists for their own 
enjoyment at home as well as for con- 
cert purposes. R. 


Reviews in Brief 


Ten Pieces from the ballet Cinde- 
rella, Op. 97, by Serge Prokofieff, 
edited by Erno Balogh, Leeds Music 
Corporation. These pieces may be 
effective in the form in which they ap- 
pear in the ballet, but most of them 
are unpianistic and musically un- 


interesting in their keyboard torm. 
The Passepied, Bourree and Adagio 
and the Fairy Autumn and Fairy 
Winter are the most appealing. 
( $2.00.) 
Navajo War Dance, No. 2, by 
Arthur Farwell, edited by John Kirk- 
patrick, Music Press, Inc. Pianists 
can raise the roof with this vigorous 
Indian dance, which is an excellent 
etude for octaves quite apart from its 
musical color and significance. (75c). 
Une Journée (One Day), by Darius 
Milhaud, Mercury Music. A set of 
five short pieces covering only six 
pages in all designed to project the 
moods of the different phases a day 
passes through. Dawn, Morning, 
Noon, Afternoon and Twilight. Most 
of the writing is in two lines uf single 
notes and as the composer’s familiar 
economy of means is here carried al- 
most to the point of penuriousness 
there is a pervading sense of thinness. 
The moods of Dawn and Afternoon 


are the most successfully realized. 
(75¢.) : 

Mask, by John Lessard, Music 
Press. An interesting and attractive 


seven-page piece by a young California 
composer who since his three years in 
the service has held the Alice Ditson 
Fellowship from Columbia and now 
holds a Guggenheim Fellowship. The 
piece, marked by straightforwardness 
and clarity of writing, is a product of 
present-day musical thinking. (75c.) 

Phalénes (Moths), by Isidor Phil- 
ipp, Marks. A new revised edition by 
the composer of an excellent vehicle 
for developing light-fingered facility 
that is a grateful musical piece in the 
bargain. (60c.) 

Alleluia in the Form of a Toccata, 
by Louise Talma, C. Fischer.. A com- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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For CHRISTMAS 

A KING IS BORN TODAY, for mixed voices 
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2osition of a strong individual charac- 
ter. A thankful piece in a personal 
modern idiom. ($1.) 

Poem, by Elinor Remick Warren, 
C. Fischer. A slow five-page piece in 
the composer’s characteristic free har- 
monic style, somewhat forbidding at 
first but steadily warming more and 
more to persistent efforts to become 
better acquainted. Demands smooth 
and colorful playing. Also published 
as a viola solo with piano accompani- 


ment. (60c.) 
For Chorus 


Coopersmith Edits Messiah 
Using Original Sources 


"THE definitive edition of Handel’s 
Messiah by J Coopersmith, 
using the original sources, which has 
been issued by Carl Fischer, Inc., will 
be welcomed not only by choral con- 
ductors and singers, but by music 
lovers of all kinds. (Vocal score with 
piano reduction, $1.25). No work has 
become more of a household word 
than Messiah, yet very few of the 
thousands who sing it or hear it an- 
nually are aware that the music in- 
volves baffling problems both as re- 
gards the text and the style of its 
performance. 
_In his admirable preface to the edi- 
tion, Mr. Coopersmith takes up these 
problems. He mentions the corrup- 
tions of the text which have grown 
through the years, the changes which 
Handel himself made for special per- 
formances, the rescoring by Mozart 
and further additions made by mud- 
ern musicians. Yet the fact remains 
that only when the work is heard un- 
cut, with a MHandelian orchestra 
(made up of an equal balance of 
strings and winds) and performed in 
the style of Handel’s period, is it 
heard as the composer meant it to be. 
—_ . Mr. Laceerennith asks, How 
any have ever heard j - 
mutifated? d it thus, un 
This admirable edition contains not 
only the music as it is usually per- 
formed but also all of the known vari- 
ants of the various sections. These are 
put into an appendix but numbered so 
that they can readily be compared 
with the working text. Especially in- 
teresting is Mr. Coopersmith’s discus- 





Franz Bornschein 


Wheeler Beckett 


sion of vocal ornamentation in Han- 
del’s works. He mentions the studies 
made by Max Seiffert and Hugo 
Goldschmidt and also quotes three ex- 
amples of added ornamentation in the 
handwriting of John Christopher 
Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, which 
are to be found in the transcript 
owned by the Rosenbach Company. 
These occur in the airs, He was de- 
spised, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and Every valley. Also helpful 
are the notes on details of text, man- 
ner of performance, and other points 
which follow. These offer a splendid 
lesson in brief, both in music history 
and in textual analysis. Mr. Cooper- 
smith is no doubt right in hoping that 
this edition will stimulate interest in 
Handel’s other oratorios, as well as 
inspiring more faithful and painstak- 
ing performances of his Messiah.  S. 


Bornschein at His Best 
In Four Choral Novelties 


Four new choral works by Franz 
Bornschein are all marked by the 
imaginative quality that has charac- 
terized the composer’s previous con- 
tributions in this field. In his ex- 
celica, treatment of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s Miniver Cheevy as a vast- 
ly amusing chorus for men’s voices in 
four parts, published by the R. D. 
Row Music Company, and his felici- 
tous setting of a poem by Harry EI- 
more Hurd, Woodland at Dusk, in a 
scoring for three-part women’s chorus, 
issued by Oliver Ditson, through 
Theodore Presser, and of Longfellow’s 
The Tide Rises, for four-part mixed 
chorus, a C. C. Birchard publication, 
his versatility is once more impres- 
sively demonstrated. An equally suc- 
cessful achievement in an entirely dif- 
ferent vein is his new Christmas carol, 
His Star Shineth Clear, also published 
by Ditson, a setting for two sopranos 
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and alto of the old English verses, As 
Joseph Was a-Walking, that kas such 
melodic charm and old English flaver 
that it shofild quickly take :ank as 
one of the favorite Christmas carols. 


Reviews in Brief 


Lament from Dante’s Vita Nuova, 
by Arthur Lourie, Elkan-Vogel. An 
elaborately planned work for women’s 
chorus in four parts, with or without 
string orchestra, a work with difficul- 
ties that demand a well-trained choral 
group. This is a very imaginative 
setting capable of creating a profound 
impression. 

Sing to My Soul, by Wheeler Beck- 
ett, words by Walt Whitman, C-. 
Fischer. An _ elaborate setting for 
chorus of mixed voices, with tenor 
solo, of the closing section of The 
Mystic Trumpeter. Adoitly written, 
not easy to sing but cumulatively 
effective. 


Piano (Teaching) 





First Steps: 


G. Schirmer publishes an attrac- 
tively arranged and illustrated “first 
steps” book entitled Now You Play 
the Piano by Fay Mayes Miller, as- 
sisted by Maurine Miller, illustrated 
by Max and Jeannette Miller, which 
is planned to embrace complete first- 
year teaching material. The author’s 
premise has been her belief that until 
the child’s active interest in music is 
aroused to the point where he becomes 
self-inquisitive any extensive explana- 
tions of technicalities will not be ab- 
sorbed. Hence the object has been to 
provide a pleasant start with sufficient 
basic foundation presented gradually 
enough not to overstep the pupil’s 
willingness or ability to learn. The 
book is in six parts and at the end 
of three of them convenient lists of 
pieces have been added, while Part 6, 
consisting of descriptive pieces com- 
posed to encourage freedom of expres- 
sion, is in reality the goal of the 
work. Three scales, C, G and F, are 
taught. ($1). Good single pieces 
from Schirmer for this grade are, 
Pop-Corn by Cora Mae Raezer, with 
words and with the hands alternating ; 
London Bridge, as arranged for both 
hands in the treble clef by Anita 
Raschig, who has introduced a glis- 
sando down two octaves for the left 
hand; and The Circus Horse by Vir- 
ginia Obenchain, with the hands either 
in unison or a tenth apart through- 
out. (30¢ each). 


Elementary: 


Special features among J. Fischer 
novelties are easy pieces by A. Gret- 
chaninoff and George Frederick 
McKay. The Chanson Militaire 
(Military Song) by the Russian com- 
poser is rhythmically snappy and 
melodically attractive, while Mr. 
McKay’s The Robin and the Wood- 
pecker is sure to make a hit with ele- 
mentary pupils. (30¢ each). Mr. 
McKay also has a set of five un- 
usually imaginative one-page pieces in 
one cover, Sunrise, Morning Hymn, 
Singing Birds, Smiling Flower Faces 
and Evening Bells. (50¢). 

Theodore Presser has issued a Book 
of Easy Piano Pieces by Louise E. 
Stairs. The collection consists of 


nineteen short, musically appealing 
pieces, most of them provided with 
words. The Boastful Frog, Three 
Jolly Sailors, Chipmunks and A Pi- 
rate Bold are sample titles. (75¢). 


Late Elementary 


From Schroeder and Gunther, Inc., 
come three pieces which have both 
technical usefulness and musical ap- 
peal, A Courtly Scene, a minuet by 
Helen Boykin (30c); Gypsy Whirl 
by Howard Kasschau, good for rapid 
and rhythmical left hand jumps (30c) ; 
and Ecstasy by Helen Boykin, a 


charming Schumannesque melodic 
study (30c). 
Intermediate 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., have 


just issued several pieces which com- 
bine technical objectives in most in- 
genious fashion with attractive 
melodic and harmonic ideas. The 
Rhapsody in Scales by Mark Nevin 
(30c) is brisk and colorful; Helen 
Boykin’s Seafoam (40c) contrasts a 
singing left hand melody with a re- 
peated figure in the right hand. It 
even introduces a whole tone scale 
passage. It is admirably suited to 
student recital purposes as well as 
teaching. Spooks by Elman Bacher 
(30c) has a broken figure in the right 
hand which is technically valuable, 
and lives up to its title in atmosphere. 
Mr. Bacher’s Piquante (30c) calls for 
an even hand and a crisp staccato. It 
ends rather abruptly on a second in- 
version. Water Colors by Mark 
Nevin (40c) is too pretentious for 
the medium chosen, and lacking in 
unity, though the idea of writing 
fairly simple pieces in the impression- 
istic style is a good one. Eric 
Steiner’s Across the Hills (35c) is 
rhythmically stimulating and moves 
the hands from octave to octave 
freely. The two piano piece Sevil- 
liana by Jean Williams would make 
an excellent student recital work. 
Without making excessive technical 
demands it is effective both rhyth- 
mically and harmonically. The com- 
poser uses familiar formulae with 
genuine imaginative skill. B. 


Mills Music publishes a well grad- 
uated Technic for Pianists of Junior 
Grade, in two volumes, by June Wey- 
bright (Book 1, 60¢; Book 2, 75¢) ; 
A Girl and Her Piano and A Boy and 
His Piano by Stanford King, two well 
planned collections of pieces to follow 
right after first steps (60¢ each), and 
a useful transcription by Mr. King of 
the Mexican folksong, Put Your Lit- 
the Foot (La Varsoviana) (35) ; two 
sets of four knowingly written pieces 
each by Hazel Volkart, At the Circus, 
consisting of The Calliope, Clown 
Dance, Merry-Go-Round and The 
Band, all mostly staccato work, and, 
still easier, A Grandfather Clock, 
Dance of the Marionettes, a Little 
Lullaby and Bob-o-link (30¢ each) ; 
four admirable little duets by Mabel 
Besthoff, entitled Dancing Dolores, 
Tired Hikers, The Toy Band Parade 
and Dainty Toes (40¢ each), and sev- 
eral solo pieces by Miss Besthoff, 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary and The 
Happy Whippoorwill (35¢ each) and 
Little May Ling in a Tea Garden, A 
Little Dutch Girl Dances and Marct 
in F (30¢ each). 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The second book of Isidor Philipp’s 
Co-ordinated Piano Method, written 
in coilaboration with Louis Sugar- 
man, has recently been published by 
the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration. The premise of this method 
is that the co-ordination of eye, ear 
and hand enables the student from the 
very first lesson to play with under- 
standing rather than with the beliei 
that music is merely a series of 
notes bearing no relationship to one 
another. The authors explain in the 
foreword that experience has demon- 
strated that young pupils learn notes 
chiefly by writing them. Ear-train- 
ing, embracing sight-singing and the 
proper recognition of intervals, chords, 
progressions and other harmonic fig- 
ures should proceed hand in hand 
with the development of the fingers. 
[he five-finger position is the basis on 
which all forms of the more advanced 
piano technique are constructed and 
many teachers make the mistake of 
employing extended hand positions, 
scale passages, etc., much too soon. 
The finger extension used in_ this 
method say the authors will be found 
simple and logical. Transposition is 
taught both by finger patterns and 
by the superior method of the rela- 
tionship of scale steps to one another. 
Some twenty-three musical examples 
are given, as well as sight-reading 
tests, and the third and fourth music 
tests of the course are included. The 
pupil sings regularly with the Do, Re 
Mi syllables, and the movable Do is 


used. ($1). 
For Flute 





Three Amusing Pieces 
For Flutists by Lora 


SET of Three Humorous Pieces 

by Antonio Lora offers flute 
players a busman’s holiday from the 
more serious business involved in 
symphoiy scores. These pieces, after 
Joachim Andersen’s Etudes, Op. 33, 
are published, in one cover, by Carl 
Fischer and consist of The Snooping 
Little Cub, The Lovesick Gazelle and 
The Indefatigable Woodpecker. Ad- 
mirably written, they develop the sug- 
gestions of the Andersen Etudes con- 
corned with most effective results. 
Only the flutists with a superior tech- 
nical equipment may expect to find 
them pastime for moments of relaxa- 
tion but for players in that category 
they provide highly amusing material. 
It lies well within the flute’s capacity 
to be realistically descriptive of the 
woodpecker in action, while the in- 
strument’s more melancholy character 
is aptly exploited in the mock but 
tender pathos of The Lovesick Gazelle. 
The piano accompaniments are not less 
adroitly devised than the flute parts. 


(1.25) 
Reviews in Brief 


Forty Progressive Duets, for two 
flutes, Op. 55, by Ernesto Koehler, 
C. Fischer. A series of well devised 
duets issued in two volumes, Vol. 1 
containing the first twenty-five, of an 
easy grade, and Vol. 2 containing fif- 
teen of intermediate difficulty. (Vol. 
1, $1; Vol. 2, $1.50). 

Menuetto, by Mozart, arranged and 
edited by Andrea Del Vecchio, C. 


Fischer. One of Mozart’s loveliest 
minuets made into a most effective 
flute solo, with piano accompani- 
ment. (50¢). 

.* 
Miscellaneous 





Associated Music Publishers 
Issue Scores of New Works 


HREE works which will com- 
mand the attention of students, 
conductors and others are the Sinfonia 


September, 1947 


- so-called, 





John Warren Erb Heitor Villa-Lobos 


Tripartita) (Symphony No. 4) by 
Vittorio Rieti, Cello Concerto No. 2 
by Darius Milhaud and Bachianas 
Brasileiras No. 5 for soprano and an 
orchestra of cellos by Heitor Villa- 


Lobos, which have been issued by 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. in 
miniature score. 

The first part of the Villa-Lobos 


work, the Aria, has been performed 


widely in this country, whereas the 
second, a Dansa (Martelo) is un- 
familiar. Those who have been 


fascinated by the rich texture of the 
string parts will enjoy studying in 
score the ingenuity of the composer. 
Both the Milhaud and the Rieti com- 
positions are major works and call for 
the detailed study which only an ex- 
amination of the score itself can give. 


(Rieti Symphony, $2.50; Milhaud 
Concerto, $3.50; Villa-Lobos Bach- 
ianas, $2.00). R. 
A New Book of Technique 
For the Clarinetists 

SING the title, Clarinet Mech- 


anisms, David Gornston has de- 
vised a streamlined school of tech- 
nique for the instrument concerned, 
which has just been published by the 
Leeds Music Corporation. It is pre- 
sented as a new standard for the de- 
velopment of a technique that can 
cope with the interval complexities 
found in modern music, both classical, 
and jazz. The entire ap- 
through intervals rather 
merely through scales and 
The material is lucidly pre- 
with a minimum of reading 
matter, and embraces studies in the 
whole tone scale and the pentatonic 
modes as well as in the everyday ma- 


proach is 
than 

chords. 
sented, 
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jors and minors. The contents covet 
forty-eight pages ($1.) 


Reviews in Brief 


\dagio in B Flat (K. 411) for 
clarinet quintet, by Mozart, Mercury 
Music. A composition of typical 
Mozart beauty and charm written for 
two clarinets in B flat and three bas- 
set-horns in F here presented as re- 
vised and edited by Richard Franko 
Goldman, who, because the _basset- 
horn has become a rarer instrument 


than formerly, has re-scored it for 
three clarinets in B flat, one alto 
clarinet in E flat (or alto saxo- 


phone) and a bass clarinet in B flat 
(or bassoon). (Score and parts com- 
plete, $2.50). 


Two Pieces, a Nocturne and a 
Scherzo, by Mikhail Krein, Leeds 
Music. A brace of eminently effec- 


tive pieces with piano accompaniment 
for the highly accomplished clarinet 
virtuoso. The nocturne offers oppor- 
tunity for smooth and beautiful tone, 
while the dancing scherzo provides a 
striking contrast. Edited with special 


annotations by Ralph Satz. In one 
cover. ($1.25). 

Five Pieces, Op. 22, by Mikhail 
Starokadomsky, Leeds Music. A set 


of charming short pieces for clarinet 
in B flat and piano, consisting of a 
Barcarolle, an Aria, a Scherzo, an 
Intermezzo and By the Brook. Edited 
and provided with special annotations 
by Ralph Satz. ($1.25). ad 


Reviews in Brief 


Trombonists are provided with an 
elaborate solo piece by Vladislav 
Blazhevich in his Concert Sketch No. 
5 for their instrument with piano ac- 
companiment. It is an eleven-page 
piece of varying moods well calcu- 
lated to display the soloist’s command 
of style as well as technical virtu- 
osity. It is published by the Leeds 
Music Corporation and has _ been 
edited and supplied with special an- 
notations by Ralph Satz. The com- 
poser has long been prominent in 
Russia as a teacher of brass instru- 
ments at the Moscow Conservatory. 
($1.). 

Holiday Polka, for trombone trio, 
with piano accompaniment, by Leon- 
ard V. Meretta, Mills Music. A gay 
and knowingly written six-page piece 


for three technically accomplished 


trombone players. (75c). 
Reviews in Brief 
Five Little Duets, Version C, for 


two flutes, or oboes, or saxophones, by 
Franz Schubert, arranged by Richard 
Franko Goldman, Mercury Music. A 
set of charming little folksong-like 
duets composed in 1815 to be per- 
formed by voices or horns and pre- 
sumably written for some special use 
or occasion, here made available in 
an American edition for the first time. 
They are very simple and, as the work 
of one of the great masters, are to be 
recommended to young players as 
stepping stones to more difficult en- 
semble works. (50c) 

The Lament of Pan, by Antoine Ed- 
ouard Batiste, Mills Music. An at- 
tractive piece for solo flute, unaccom- 
panied, edited by Laurence Taylor. 
Iwo pages long. (60c) wi 


Reviews in Brief 

Twenty-Four Advanced Etudes for 
the Trumpet or Cornet, by Sigmund 
Hering, C. Fischer. A book of stud- 
ies intended to supplement the com- 
poser’s Thirty-Two Etudes and Forty 
Progressive Etudes, providing mate- 
rial dealing with more specialized 
problems, such as rhythm, phrasing 
and articulation. A valuable work 
for students by a distinguished trum- 
peter of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
($1.50). 

The Lord’s Prayer, by Albert Hay 
Malotte, arranged as a solo for cor- 
net in B flat, with piano accompani- 
ment, by Mayhew Lake, G. Schir- 
mer. (50¢). 3 


Reviews in Brief 

Dreams of Karen, Op. 4, by Roy 
H. Milligan, C. Fisher. An effec- 
tive lyrical three-page pieces for B-flat 
cornet or trumpet and piano. (60c). 

Five Little Duets, Version B, by 
Franz Schubert, Mercury Music. The 
set of charming little duets issued as 
Version C as arranged for two flutes 
or Oboes here arranged by Richard 
Franko Goldman for two cornets or 
clarinets or baritones. (50c). 

Aurora, trio for cornets with piano 
accompaniment, by Leonard V. Me- 


retta, Mills Music. A_ spirited en- 
semble piece for three expert cor- 
netists. (75c). Cc: 
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T is not a little mortifying to reflect 


how few music lovers hereabouts 
are as well acquainted as they should 
be with Haydn’s Seasons or even real- 
ize that it is one of the shining peaks 
of choral literature. This state of 
affairs is due unquestionably to the 
shocking neglect of the oratorio in 
English- speaking countries these past 
few decades, a condition which the 
leading American recording compa- 
nies should have been eager to cor- 


rect. Instead, they have permitted an 
Italian organization to beat them to it 
and now may with reason consider 
rather shamefacedly the achievement 
of the Compagnia Edizioni Teatro 
Registrazioni Affini (C. E. T. R. A.) 
in recording Haydn’s masterpiece and 
virtual swansong. 

To be sure, the 10-disc album lately 
issued by C. E. T. R. A. does not offer 
more than about one-half of The Sea- 
sons (Le Stagioni) and even some ot 
the portions sung are more or less 
curtailed. But enough remains to 
furnish a bird’s-eye view of the score 
and to fill the hearer with wonder 
at the miracles of inspiration with 
which this grand music brims. There 
are passages which evoke the Bach 
Passions, others suggesting certain 
supreme pages of the late Mozart and 
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at least a dozen bars that sound like 
an astounding chromatic prophecy of 
Tristan und Isolde. Yet the whole is 
Haydn at his most pictorial, roman- 
tic and priceless. 

The performance and the recording, 
barring a few minor flaws, are a trib- 
ute to the musical taste, stylistic feel- 
ing and dramatic instinct of the artists 
and the mechanical skill of the engi- 
neers concerned. The conductor is 
the accomplished Vittorio Gui, who 
has at his disposal the Orchestra Sin- 
fonica dell Eiar (established in 1931 
to record and broadcast symphonic 
and operatic music). The well-bal- 
anced Ejiar chorus, organized two 
years later for the same purpose, con- 
sists of 71 members. The soloists are 
Gabriella Gatti, soprano, Francesco 
Albanese, tenor, and Luciano Neroni, 
bass. Not only do these artists dis- 
close voices of unusual beauty and 
sound schooling (only once or twice 
is Signora Gatti’s intonation doubtful 
in some tones above the staff) but 
they display a polish of style, a flu- 
ency of legato and a flexibility of col- 
orature which ought to make them ad- 
mirable Mozart singers. The chorus 
does the Come Gentle Spring, the 
storm scene and the jubilant vintage 
songs with alternate suavity and en- 
ergy, though the great hunting en- 
semble is not wholly satisfying. The 
Italian text, it should be said, lends 
itself beautifully to the spirit of the 
work. F. 
SCHUBERT, Symphony in C_ (the 
Great). Philharmonic-Symphony, Bruno 
Walter conducting. (Columbia Master- 
works, MM 679, 6 discs.) 


Bruno Walter’s reading of Schu- 
bert’s last symphony has long been a 
valued experience of our concert 
rooms but, despite the undoubted ex- 
cellence of much of the present repro- 
duction, it has enjoyed more complete- 
ly satisfying recordings in the past. 
Pianissimi faint at times to the point 
of inaudibility are disturbing features 
of this performance, especially in the 
latter half of the work. Those un- 
familiar with the Walter soaring in- 
terpretation will not obtain a faultless 
impression of its from the present al= 
bum, excellent as are many of its fea- 
tures. 


WAGNERIAN EXCERPTS, Sung by 
Torsten Ralf, tenor, with the Metropolitan 
Orchestra, Fritz Busch conducting. 


(Columbia, MM 634, 4 discs.) 


The extracts given are the Rome 
Narrative from Tannhauser, the Grail 
Narrative and Farewell, from Lohen- 
grin, the Meistersinger Prize Song, 
Trial Song and Am Stillen Herd and 
Parsifal’s closing words, Nur eine 
Waffe taught, Mr. Ralf sings them 
with energy but with a generally hard, 
unmodulated tone quality, whose per- 
sistent lack of subtlety and shading 
grows monotonous. Mr. Busch con- 
ducts what sounds like a very hard- 
driven orchestra and, for better or 
worse, supplies concluding bars 
where they are necessary by adroit 
operations on the score. Effective 
recording. 


BACH, Brandenburg Concertos No. 2, 
in F, and No. 5, in D. Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting. (RCA 
Victor, DM 1118, 4 discs.) 


Of the two Brandenburg Concertos 
in this album the one in F fares best. 
To be sure, the high trumpet part 
even when performed by such an ex- 
pert as Roger Voisin almost always 
causes the listener a certain squeam- 
ishness. Richard Burgin is the solo 
violinist, Georges Laurent the flute. 
In the D Major Concerto the clavier 
part is performed on a piano by Lukas 
Foss with little brilliance, vitality or 
style, and the big cadenza lacks all 
trace of virtuosity. It takes a player 
of larger artistic format than Mr. Foss 
to justify the use of a piano in works 
of this kind instead of the more pene- 
trating timbres of a cembalo. 





BOOKS 


(Continued from page 29) 


German critics during the years which 
followed the First World War and 
which prevail to some extent even to- 
day—especially among the ones who 
established themselves here during the 
Nazi period. Dr. Einstein is, for one 
thing, a thinly-disguised anti-Wag- 
nerian; not so flagrant a one, perhaps, 
as a number of his Central European 
colleagues now settled in our midst 
but, though more subtly, still unmis- 
takably so. Like scores of his modern 
compatriots, he never misses a chance 
to play up Verdi at Wagner’s ex- 
pense and to cite the nonsense of 
Nietzsche and Tolstoy to bolster an 
anti-Wagnerian case. However, this 
is only one phase with which one can 
take issue 

Whether the book was originally 
written in English or translated from 
German is not made clear. Anyhow, 
one would like to know who is re- 
sponsible for the repeated use of the 
expression “grande opéra.” “Opéra” 
in French is masculine. P. 
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Atlanta Music Club 
Awards Scholarships 
ATLANTA, — Two scholarships of 
$500 each were awarded by the 
\tlanta Music Club, Mrs. T. Erwin 
Schneider, president, to Eugenia 
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The Journal, Atlanta, Ga. 


The first two winners of the Marvin 
McDonald Scholarship of the Atlanta 
Music Club, Eugenia Snow, pianist, pupil 
of Edwin Hughes, and Louis Roney, Jr., 
tenor, pupil of Renato Bellini. Each re- 
ceived the award of $500. 


Snow, pianist, and Louis Roney, Jr., 


tenor, on Aug. 12, at an informal 
musicale at the home of Marvin 
McDonald. 

The committee of the Imogene 
Brower Hatchaer Memorial Loan 
Fund and the Marvin McDonald 


Scholarship of the Atlanta Music Club 
had been debating the awards to be 
announced in September. But the 
enthusiasm for these two artists 
reached such a high point of excite- 
ment upon the completion of their 
performance, it was decided to make 
the announcement at the moment. 

B. M. DuBoss is chairman of the 
committee and Mrs. Harold C. Mc- 
Kenzie, executive secretary. Mrs. 
McKenzie made the presentation. 
This scholarship was created by the 
Atlanta Music Club only a_ few 
months ago, in recognition of work 
Marvin McDonald is rendering the 
community as manager and founder 
of the All Star Concert Series and 
other concert presentations. 

This scholarship was established for 
young musicians who demonstrate 
unusual talents and have the purpose 
of making music a profession in the 
concert and operatic fields. The 
award is made as a gift. It will not 
be made annually. It will be offered 
only when an artist has the recognized 
qualities for a concert career. 

Heten Knox SPAIN 


The Music Library 


(Continued from page 31) 


are only small funds available for this 
branch of its services. The late Harry 
Futtermann, a New York accountant 
who was intensely musical and public 
spirited, is typical of the citizens who 
have aided in this work. Mr. Futter- 
mann, who originated the idea of the 
Armed Forces Master Records which 
were sent throughout the world dur- 
ing the war, left his own collection to 
the library. He hoped that it would 
become the nucleus of a circulating 
collection eventually. Another ama- 
teur musician and record collector has 
been coming to the library three times 
a week during his lunch hour for the 
past 15 years to listen to recordings. 
He has also given hundreds of records 
to the library. 


Another valuable service of the 
library is the loan of orchestral parts 
to student orchestras. About 75 organ- 
izations enjoy this privilege at the 
present time. The collection is large 








and includes many works which are 
difficult to obtain today. The restric- 
tions as to the use of this material are 
very specific. Professional orchestras 
are not eligible, of course, nor may 
individuals borrow from the collection. 
It is not lent outside of the New York 
area. But authorized student orchestras 
in New York have enjoyed this ma- 
terial for years. Restricted space in the 
library makes it necessary to house 
the collection in another building many 
blocks away. 

The library is also fortunate in pos- 
session the splendid De Coppet collec- 
tion of chamber music which was as- 
sembled for the Flonzaley Quartet. 
This is maintained as a unit. Mr. De 
Coppet also collected piano duet ar- 
rangements of chamber music, and 
these also came into the possession of 
the library which has an unusually ex- 
tensive selection. The Bach Gesell- 
schaft edition, the Handel, Palestrina, 
Schubert, Brahms and Chopin complete 
editions are to be found on its shelves 
with other important sources. As yet, 
the circulation branch lacks the Mo- 
zart definitive edition, but it hopes to 
obtain it eventually. 

With the increasing scarcity of Eu- 
ropean editions of music, the library’s 
collections take on added value and 
significance. More than once, cele- 
brated composers have called upon it 
for copies of their own works which 
they were unable to obtain. Stravinsky 
borrowed his own Cariccio from the 
library not long ago, and when the 
Martucci piano concerto was _per- 
formed in New York last season, the 
library’s copy, the only available, was 
used by the soloist to prepare the 
work, 

Through its special collections, in- 
dexes, advisory services, scores, rec- 
ords and other means, the music li- 
brary has developed far from an inert 
collection of sources into an active 
part of New York’s musical life. If 
its present quarters, long since out- 
grown, could be replaced with greatly 
expanded facilities, it could go even 
farther in its educational work. But 
even today it circulates not merely 
music and books but a copious stream 
of information and siimulation to mu- 
sic lovers of all types and professions. 
Every day music of all kinds, from 
Bach to Bartok, is studied and listened 
to by the fascinating variety of people 
who visit it. 


Harold Berkley Closes 
Summer Classes 


Harold Berkley has just concluded 
his 10th summer master classes in vio- 
lin and chamber music at Harrison, 
Me. Mr. Berkley conducted a string 
orchestra of 21 players, also the Harri- 
son String Quartet with Raymond 
Kunicki, William Khoury, and David 
Wells, cello, assisted by Mitiam Le 
Mon, piano. All concerts sponsored 
by the Community Studio were given 
for the benefit of various local organ- 
izations. 


Heinz Pupils Appear 
In Medium Broadcast 


_ Evelyn Keller and Katherine Mas- 
tice, artist pupils of Hans Heinz, vocal 
teacher, were heard in the recent radio 
performance of Menotti’s The Medi- 
um over CBS. Miss Keller sang the 
part of the daughter, and Miss Mas- 
tice that of the mother. Both singers 
appear in the Broadway performance 
of the work. 


Peabody Conservatory Establishes 
Piatigorsky Cello Scholarship 


BaLtrmorE—The gift of Gregor Pi- 
atigorsky, cellist, and Reginaid Stew- 
art, pianist, a scholarship has been es- 
tablished at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory. ‘The new scholarship, to be 
known as the Piatigorsky Violoncello 


Scholarship, is for a period cf three 
years, and will be awarded this coming 
season. Mr. Piatigorsky and Mr. 
Stewart donated the entire proceeds of 
a recent recital to the Conservatory for 
the establishment of the scholarship. 
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RED ROCKS: A 


Unique Natural Auditorium Scene 
of Concerts by Denver Symphony— 
Extraordinary Beauty and Fine 
Acoustics Entrance Listeners 


By A. R. Ricc 


HE Denver Symphony orchestra has been 

giving a series of six weekly concerts in the 

unique natural auditorium located in Denver's 
Park of the Red Rocks ten miles south-west of 
the city in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
This auditorium possesses uncanny acoustical 
qualities and has surroundings of marvelous scenic 
grandeur. 

Nature began building this unusual formation 
millions of years ago. Forces generated in the 
interior of the earth raised and tilted into grotes- 
que groups the huge slabs and masses of red 
sandstone that formed the bottom of the ocean 
geologists tell us covered this locality at that time. 

Many years ago some one discovered that when 
standing on a projection in front of one of these 
upright rocks, the voice was carried distinctly 
high up the slope of the mountain which they 
faced. The sandstone slab back of the speaker 
formed a perfect sounding-board. Centuries of 
wind and rain have eroded the rocks encircling 
this extraordinary theater until they have assumed 
all sorts of fantastic shapes. Some of these have 
been given names. Creation Rock towers five 
hundred feet high to the right of the body of the 
auditorium, <A trail winding upwards from the 
base of this rock through numerous tunnels and 
caverns, leads to its peak. Indians who made this 
trail years ago, cut steps in the solid rock to 
enable them to reach the top which they used as a 
lookout when other tribes were on the warpath. 
Few locations command such an extended view 
of the plains to the east. 

On the left Ship Rock, whose outlines resemble 
a partly sunken ocean liner, forms a high wall. 
The opening between this and Creation Rock has 
been named The Gateway of Heaven and Earth. 
Looking from below through this opening Mount 
Morrison looming high in the distance can be 
seen. 

It is this opening and the upright rock at the 
bottom of the slope that produce the marvelous 
acoustics of the auditorium. The sounds from 
below flow upward between the flanking rocks and 
out through the opening at the top. So_ perfectly 
are the walls of these formations aligned that no 
echoes are heard. Instead, sounds seem to acquire 
a peculiar resonance and are amplified to such a 
degree that they can be heard distinctly in the 
Gateway 300 feet above. 





Artists Voice Approval 


A rude platform was built in front of the up- 
right rock and when artists of the musical world 
were in Denver they were asked to test the 
acoustics of the place. Melba gave her approval, 
and Mary Garden stood there and sang several 
arias. She was delighted and said, “I have seen 
all the outdoor auditoriums in the whole world 
and none can compare with this. There is no rea- 
son why this natural theater in Denver’s Rocky 
Mountain Park should not enjoy all the fame of 
Oberammergau, it should be developed into a 
world wide attraction.” Those who heard her 
agreed, but to do this in a manner worthy of the 
setting would be a gigantic and expensive under- 
taking. Those in authority hesitated. 

In the depression of the thirties, when work had 
to be provided for the unemployed, the opportunity 
arose to give assistance to the needy and at the 
same time develop this auditorium. Denver was 
fortunate in having officials who realized the im- 
provements must be wisely planned. They com- 
missioned Burnham Hoyt, a Denver architect, to 
take charge. He preserved all the ruggedness of 
the theater and setting without altering the acous- 
tics. 

Sandstone like that of the surroundings was 
used in all the added stonework, such as terracing 
the mountain-side for seats which rise 80 tiers 
high and for steps along the center and side 
aisles. The same stone was also used for the 
walls screening the entrances to the stage from 
the dressing rooms beneath. The iron oxides in 
this sandstone give it a vivid coloring when the 
rays of the sun highlight or shadow each detail in 
the masonry and surrounding rocks. Evergreens 
are planted where they add bits of contrasting 
color. The finished project is truly a striking 
demonstration of artistic blending of natural and 
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man-designed architecture. The actual cash out 
lay was a little over one million dollars, and gave 
employment to W. P. A. and C. C. C. laborers 
for a period of five years. 

Among those who have seen the theater is Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York Times, 
who said: “It is an extraordinary auditorium of 
marvelous acoustics and it is set in a magnificent 
scene of natural beauty. I do not think there is 
anything in this country to compare with it. | 
only hope the performances given there will be 
equal to the theater.” 

Another visitor was Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera. With eyes 
closed he tried to visualize a performance of Wag- 
ner’s Walkiire in those surroundings. “It would 
be great!” he exclaimed. 

These well known authorities voiced the wish 
that has been in the mind of all Denver music 
lovers ever since the dedication, in 1941. The 
coming of war delayed all plans, and the recent 
series is the beginning of a more frequent use of 
the theater. All cooperated towards its success 
with the exception of making the Festival an an- 
nual event. The weather man obligingly dug into 
the records for the past 20 years, and found that 
out of 620 days covering the period, June 27 
through Aug. 1, during which these concerts were 
held, there have been but 24 on which rain fell 
during the evening. This reassured the timid ones 


Denver Enjoys Two Series 
Of Summer Concerts 


DENVER 
HE Denver Symphony and Saul Caston, con- 
ductor, have given us a summer music program 
of unusual interest. A series of six weekly con- 
certs were offered at Denver’s magnificent Red 
Rocks Outdoor Amphitheater, and a series of 12 
weekly pop concerts were given at Elitch’s Gar- 
dens. The public response proved conclusively that 
Denver is ready for a season of this type. Atten- 
dance increased at each performance at the Red 
Rocks and although there was a modest deficit, 
the sponsors are encouraged to repeat the program 
next year. The perfect acoustics and magnificent 
setting should make the Red Rocks Park one of 
the meccas for fine music in America. Caston and 
the orchestra rose to new heights, and they turned 
out performances of high caliber. 

The assisting artists, Leonard Pennario, Igor 
Gorin, Donald Dickson, Todd Duncan, Camilla 
Williams, Jennie Tourel, and Regina Resnik added 
much to the series, and the throngs of visitors 


from all parts of the country were highly enthu- 
siastic in their praise of the orchestra, the con- 
ductor, and the setting. 


The pop concerts caught on with a: bang. Stand- 





The Amphitheatre in Denver's Park of the Red Rocks, in the foothills of the Rockies 












who prefer a covering more protective, though less 
glamorous than the stars. 

For the opening concert many were in their 
seats by seven o’clock. These were well repaid by 
the daylight view of the auditorium and surround- 
ings. The stage has no curtain, and no back-drop is 
needed. Seen through vistas between the rocks 
were glimpses of Denver in the distance and wide 
sweeps of green fields dotted with silvery lakes 
stretching to the far horizon. As the sun sank 
behind the mountains and twilight fell, the birds 
fell silent, until the lights were turned on, and in 
the Leonore Overture which began the program 
they started to sing again. They accompanied por- 
tions of Brahms’ Symphony No. 4, while the 
pigeons cooed in the Adagio movement of the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto. 


A full moon shone down on the spectacular 
scene and the members of the orchestra seemed 
inspired by the unusual surroundings. As the audi- 
ence sat spellbound a climax was reached when a 
falling star etched a pathway of flaming light 
across the sky above them. 

We are now expecting at some future time to 
hear the stones encircling this theater reverberate 
to the majestic Hallelujah chorus of Handel’s 
Messiah, and to listen to the Valkyries chant their 
song while stationed in the recesses of the tower- 
ing rock in the background. 
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ing room was the word at practically every concert. 
Classified as Viennese Night, Symphonic Jazz Night 
Central City Night, Russian Night, All American 
Night, Music Comedy Night, Radio Favorites 
Night, Latin-American Night, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van Night, Gershwin Night, Neapolitan Night, 
and Western Night, the events brought the lighter 
types of music into the foreground and proved 
the versatility of the orchestra and the conductor. 
The following artists were heard during the sea- 
son: John Carter, Gertrude Adler, Walter Light, 
Miss Kovalisky, Richard Joinér, Molitor and Bush, 
Joseph Block, Anthony Galli-Rini, Fritz Baker, 
and Fred Nesbit. Joun C. KENDEL 


Provo Holds Ninth Annual 
Summer Music Festival 


Provo, UrauH.—The ninth annual music festival 
of Brigham Young University was presented from 
June 10 to Aug. 14 in the Joseph Smith Building 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, conductor. Artists participating included 
Frances Watkins, soprano; Catl Fuerstner, pianist ; 
Carlos Alexander, baritone, and the Roth Quartet, 
the latter consisting of Feri Roth, Josef Smilovits, 
Sandor Salgo and Janos Scholz. The final evening 
of the festival, which was a part of the Utah County 
Centennial Celebration, featuring Mozart’s Abdte- 
tion from the Seraglio conducted by Mr. Alexander. 
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THEY SING FOR ORPHANS AND KINGS 
After a benefit concert for War Orphans in Oslo, Joel Berglund, baritone, and Jussi Bjoerling, 
tenor, were received in audience by King Haakon. In front of the Royal Palace afterwards are 
(left to right): Mr. Dietrichson, impresario; Mrs. Bjoerling; Bjoerling Jr.; Mr. Bjoerling; Mr. 
Berglund; Mrs. Berglund, and Mrs. Tusdal, impresario 








BOUQUETS FOR BRUNNHILDE 
Astrid Varnay, the Briinnhilde of this summer's Wagnerian 
opera season at Mexico City, receives flowers from baritone 
Daniel Duno (right), who appeared as Alberich. On the left 
is the soprano's husband and coach, Hermann Weigert 





THE BIGGER THE FISH, THE LONGER THE STORY 
Baritones Leonard Warren and Giuseppe de Luca discuss the net results 
of an afternoon of fishing near Warren's home at Riverside, Conn. 
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AND SOME PLAY GOLF 
From left to right, Ernest Emmel of the 
Indianapolis News, concert manager Marvin P , ; . 
McDonald. and Marks Levine, Director of Lilly Windsor, soprano, with some little 
NCAC, are engaged in golf at Highlands, Holland 
N. C. 
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LILLY GOES DUTCH 


Hollanders at Volendam, 


MUSICIANS AND THE MILITARY 


Eugene List, pianist, and his wife Carroll Glenn, violinist, are interviewed by a 
soldier at Leghorn, Italy, during their recent European tour 





HAWAII HATH CHARMS 
Herta Glaz, mezzo-soprano (right), stops 
off at Honolulu on her way to Australia. 
With her are her accompanist, Jan Behr, 
and Mrs. G. D. Oakley, concert manager 
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announces for 1947-1948 


SINGERS 


INGRID ROBERTSON 
Soprano 


LURA STOVER 
Soprano 


RUTH TERRY 
Mezzo-Soprano 


HAROLD HAUGH 
Tenor 


JOSEPH LADEROUTE 
Tenor 


ROBERT GROOTERS 
Baritone 


JOSEPH POSNER 
Baritone 





INSTRUMENTALISTS 


DOROTHY MINTY 
Violinist 

OSCAR SHUMSKY 
Violinist 

DAVID SOYER 
Cellist - 


EMANUEL VARDI 
Violist — 





GALIMIR STRING QUARTET 


PIANISTS 





JEANNE BEHREND 


GRACE CASTAGNETTA 
Pianist-Improviser 


LEONARD EISNER 
JAMES FRISKIN 
STANLEY HUMMEL 
MURIEL KERR 
JOHN KIRKPATRICK 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





Ruth Lois 
FREEMAN and WANN 
Flute and Oboe duo programs 


BETTY SANDERS 
Folk Songs 


PAULINE KONER 
Solo Dancer 























LOUIS GRAVEURE 


World-Famous Singer 


Return of 
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